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EDITORIAL 


URCELL’S opera Dido and Aeneas was (first 
performed round about the year of the Inglorious 
Revolution in 1688 or 89 at a girls’ school in Chelsea 
kept by one Josias Priest, who was a dancing master 
and, it would seem, familiar with the theatrical world. 
One would give much for an account of that Chelsea 
school by Pepys, or indeed by anybody. After the 
first performance no performance of the opera is known 
to have been given before 1895, a catalepsy of over two 
centuries, beating Rip van Winkle, Brunnhilda, and 
the Sleeping Beauty. Presumably all the parts except 
Aeneas and his crew of jolly Jack Tars were taken by 
the girls of the school. We do not know who played 
Aeneas, but he was a lucky fellow. The first gramo- 
phone version of the opera has been made by the Decca 
Company on seven discs at 5s. each. The actual 
recording seems to me the best which Decca has yet 
achieved. The music is beautifully played by the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra under Clarence Raybould with the 
invaluable support of Bernard Ord at the harpsichord. 
I wish I could praise with equal enthusiasm the singers, 
except Roy Henderson, who gives the recitative of 
Aeneas extremely well, although even he does not make 
nearly enough of his words clearly distinguishable. 
The women between them could only make one word 
distinguishable for me at a first hearing, and that was 
“languish.” Fortunately, the Oxford University Press 
have brought out a most agreeably printed score edited 
by Mr. Edward Dent, which includes not only the 
English words, but a German singing translation. It is 
true that the libretto is pretty poor stuff, but its 
absurdity and artificiality are no excuse for failure to 
enunciate the words clearly. 
Dido is played by Miss Nancy Evans, who possesses 
a typical English contralto but lacks dramatic power. 
Experience will no doubt improve her as a singer, but 
we have so many typical English contraltos able to 
get so far and no farther. Still, it would be unfair to be 
too pessimistic about her future merely on the strength 
of a recorded performance. One would have to see and 
hear her on the stage before deciding finally about her 
dramatic ability. Miss Mary Hamlin as Belinda, the lady- 
in-waiting, a typical seventeenth-century product and a 
poor substitute for Dido’s sister Anna in the Virgilian 
Az 


narrative, is less successful than Miss Evans, and she 
has an easier part. Miss Hamlin is sadly afraid of her 
vowels. It was no doubt careless of Purcell to give 
“the ” a minim in the Fear No Danger aria, but that is 
no justification for pronouncing it ‘“ ther.” It is agony 
for a lover of English to listen to such maltreatment of 
the language. Miss Hamlin is also sadly afraid of her 
‘* you,” a broad vowel sound which would stand a breve, 
let alone a minim. Miss Mary Jarred as the Sorceress 
is the best of the women, and that she is not more 
effective may be blamed on the childish music which 
Purcell has written for this sorceress, who enters like 
King Rat in a pantomime of Dick Whittington. Purcell 
cannot be acquitted of triviality in his music of the 
infernal regions ; after all, he lived in a century during 
which over England and Scotland witches were being 
burnt alive every week, and presumably they were 
seriously regarded by an audience and not as we regard 
the demon kings of pantomime. 

Mr. Dent claims for Dido and Aeneas that ‘‘even when 
represented with the humblest resources Purcell’s 
music has a dramatic poignancy and beauty which is 
not surpassed, if indeed it even be equalled, in the 
more famous works of Gluck.” Such a claim staggers 
me, and that it can be made by a critic of Mr. Dent’s 
eminence indicates clearly the hopeless sense of inferi- 
ority from which English music has suffered for two 
and a half centuries. Such a claim is on a par with the 
outburst every January in Scotland proclaiming Burns 
to be the equal if not the superior of Shakespeare. 
That there are moments of ravishing beauty in Dido and 
Aeneas will be denied by nobody pretending to taste, 
but the work as a whole cannot be mentioned in the 
same breath as the Alceste or the two Iphigénies or the 
Orphée et Eurydice of Gluck. The most famous aria 
in the opera, Dido’s farewell to life, When f am laid in 
earth, can be profoundly moving when supremely well 
sung, but to compare it with the lament of Orpheus for 
Eurydice in Gluck’s opera is to compare the weeping 
cherubs on a seventeenth-century tomb with the 
Demeter of Cnidos. The very words of the chorus 
which accompany this aria, 

“With drooping wings, ye Cupids, come, 
And scatter roses on her tomb,” 
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express the artificiality of the grief for which Purcell is 
making music. That Purcell has been disgracefully 
neglected in England since his death is true enough, 
but now that we have rediscovered him, do let us 
preserve a little sense of proportion, and not start 
putting Purcell up against Gluck as a composer of opera. 
As it happens, coincidence has ruled that we should 
have an opportunity of comparing Dido and Aeneas 
with Gluck’s masterpiece Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which has been published in a considerably mutilated 
form by Columbia on eight six-shilling discs with 
Henri Tomasi conducting the Symphonic Orchestra of 
Paris. 

The part of Orpheus was originally written for the 
famous male contralto Guadagni, by whom it was sung 
at the first performance of the opera in Vienna in 1762. 
Ten years later Gluck arrived in Paris determined to 
earry out there his revolution in operatic music, the 
credit of which was being denied to him in his own 
country. He enjoyed the protection of his old pupil 
Marie Antoinette, and with her help he secured the 
production of his Iphigenia in Aulis, the success of 
which justified its being followed up in 1774 by a pro- 
duction of the Orpheus and Eurydice, in which, however, 
the music of Orpheus was transposed for the tenor 
Legros, there being no suitable male contralto available. 
The condition of excitement which Gluck’s arrival 
caused in Paris must be read about in contemporary 


memoirs to be appreciated. The head of the rival, 


sehool was Nicola Piccini, the protagonist of the florid 
Italian school. By the way, there is an amusing mis- 
print in H.M.V.’s admirable little compendium Opera 
at Home, where Piccini jumps a good many years and 
becomes Puccini. The partisan spirit ran high. Many 
duels were fought over the merits of the rival com- 
posers, and a life or two actually lost for art’s sake. 
Finally, the two composers wrote operas on the theme 
of Iphigenia in Tauris. Gluck’s was a triumph, 
Piccini’s a lamentable failure, not helped by the prima 
donna’s being drunk! There was a shout from the 


audience: ‘“‘ Iphigénie en Tauride! Allons donc, c’est 
Iphigénie en Champagne!” Piccini’s opera expired in 
laughter. 


When Berlioz revived Orpheus in Paris in 1859 he 
restored the contralto, but, male contraltos being a 
thing of the past, it was played by the renowned Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, and ran for 150 consecutive nights. 
Could Dido and Aeneas do this anywhere ? Certainly 
not. In England, where we have so long been accus- 
tomed to the principal boy of pantomime, the perform- 
ance of Orpheus by a female would not necessarily 
handicap popular success. I forget who played 
Orpheus at the Covent Garden revival, but if Madame 
Alice Raveau can look a tenth as well as she sings, I 
should never wish to hear another Orpheus. These 
records of Columbia certainly provide the finest example 
of contralto singing published for some years. I am too 
grateful for the opportunity the publication of this 
work in recorded form offers to grumble overmuch at 
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its not being complete. I notice that H. F. V. L. in his 
excellent criticism expressed the hope that the sale 
would not be too small, and that the public would not 
““ pass these lovely records over as dull old-fashioned 
stuff,” and expects a “‘ substantial number of converts.” 
Let me say at once that any reader of TaE GRAMOPHONE 
capable of thinking this immortal work of art dull or 
old-fashioned is really beyond artistic redemption. 
I have no hesitation in calling Orpheus and Eurydice 
one of the six greatest operas ever written, and I have 
only a very slight hesitation in calling it actually the 
best. And once again I reel for a moment at the 
thought of Mr. Dent’s inclination to suppose that 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas may equal and even surpass 
it. Gluck was up against a very tough proposition 
indeed when he had to write music for Orpheus which 
would convince an audience that his hero had success- 
fully charmed the King of Hades to release from the 
underworld his dead Eurydice. Orpheus, it will be 
remembered, could enchant the very trees themselves 
with his lyre. Well, Gluck succeeded in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in writing a melody for Orpheus 
which has never been surpassed before or since unless 
in the far away heroic world it was surpassed by 
Orpheus himself. This melody is familiar already to 
many readers as a separate disc, Che fard senza Euridice 
or J’ai perdu mon Eurydice. They will find every side 
of these eight records published by Columbia filled 
with almost equally exquisite music, music as lovely 
as Virgil’s sublime narrative of Orpheus and Eurydice 
in the fourth book of the Georgics, 

‘“* Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 

A miseram Eurydicen anima fugiente vocabat, 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae.” 

Iamnot familiar, unfortunately, with any of the other 
operas of Gluck as a whole, and even records of isolated 
arias are scarce. We have, however, Gigli’s beautiful ren- 
dering of O del mio dolce ardor from Paride ed Elena, and 
a lovely record, Divinités du Styx,from the Alceste when 
Alcestis appeals to the gods helow to take her life in ex- 
change for her husband Admetus. Thisissung by Jeritza 
on ared H.M.V., and also by Edna Thornton. And we 
have records of the overture from Iphigenia in Aulis on 
Parlophone £11183 and H.M.V. B4113-4. It seems a pity 
when we have so many of Handel’s operatic arias, which 
cannot compare with Gluck’s, that we have so few of the 
great Austrian’s. Handel himself had no opinion of 
Gluck’s music. When the latter was invited to come to 
London in 1745 as composer for the opera at the 
Haymarket, Handel said his music was detestable, and 
that he knew no more counterpoint than his cook, 
whose name, by the way, was Waltz! As a matter of 
fact, Gluck had not at that date composed any of his 
revolutionary works, and those who are amused hy 
history’s queer conjunctions will find a queer one in 
the fact that at the moment when Prince Charles 
Edward was escaping from the mainland to the Islands 
in a storm, when Handel, bankrupt, was composing 
See the Conquering Hero Comes for Cumberland, Gluck was 
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performing at the Haymarket Theatre “a concerto 
on twenty-six drinking glasses tuned with spring 
water, accompanied with the whole band, being a new 
instrument of his own invention; upon which he 
performs whatever may be done on a violin or a 
harpsichord.” 

The musical glasses, or harmonica as they came to be 
called when Franklin improved the instrument, became 
very fashionable. Goldsmith’s grand ladies in the 
Vicar of Wakefield “‘ would talk of nothing but high 
life, pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and musical glasses.” 
Mozart wrote an Adagio and Rondo for harmonica, 
flute, oboe, viola and violoncello, and made sketches 
for a quintet with the same combination. The har- 
monica lost its popularity during the nineteenth 
century, chiefly because playing on it upset the nerves 
of the player so much, and nobody could discover 
a substitute for the hands. I wish one of the recording 
companies would consider giving us records of instru- 
ments like this which have become obsolete. There is 
a harmonica in the Victoria and Albert Museum made 
by Pohl, a Bohemian, the best maker. Then there was 
the harmonichord for which Weber composed an 
Adagio and Rondo. “ An infernal piece of work to 
write for an instrument whose tone is so peculiar and 
strange that one has to call to one’s aid the liveliest 
imagination to bring it suitably forward in combination 
with other instruments . . . with every sustained note 
its octave is prominently heard.” I suppose the saw 
gives something of the same effect, and, of course, we 
have records of that. 

It was not till Gluck had worked for many more 
years in Vienna that he was to find himself, and he is 
a good example of late development, for when he wrote 
Iphigénie en Tauride he was sixty-five. According to 
critics who know his work thoroughly, that is his 
greatest opera, but I do not know when it was last 
played, or if it ever was played in England. It was done 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York in 1916. 
It is tempting to make a comparison between Gluck 
and Racine or Corneille, but it does not quite work 
out, and it may be doubted if the inspiration of the 
great French poets and the great Austrian composer 
came from the same Muse. Neither Racine nor Corneille 
reconjured as much of ancient Greece with their verse 
as Gluck with his music, and in Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas there is not a momentary illusion of the authen- 
tic atmosphere of antiquity. Of course, Dido herself 
was a modern woman, and not all Virgil’s art in the 
Fourth Aeneid could make of her anything but an 
egotistical bore. 

‘“‘ At regina gravi iamdu dum saucia cura 
Volnus alit venis et caeco carpitur igni.” 

That prototype of the large, clinging female appears 
in the first two lines of the Fourth Aeneid deliberately 
feeding herself with her grievances against Aeneas, who 
after all, poor man, had had a special message from 
great Jove himself that he must up anchor and away 
from Carthage. For us nowadays the duet of farewell 
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in Purcell’s opera between Aeneas and Dido borders on 
the comic, and it is difficult to understand why Purcell 
and Priest maltreated the classic tale by dragging in 
those comic witches. Nevertheless, if grandiose claims 
like those made by Mr. Dent be disallowed, Dido and 
Aeneas remains the only English opera with any right 
to be mentioned in the best company, and although I 
have had to criticise the performance of the singers, 
I do not suppose that in this country, with its perpetual 
tradition of cantata and oratorio, it would have been 
easy to provide anything much better. Had I been 
producing Dido and Aeneas | should have demanded 
schoolgirls like those for whom it was originally written. 
There is never really any suggestion of passion in the 
music, and it would be better suited by virginal young 
voices in accord with the music of harpsichord and 
strings. 

The third opera to be mentioned is the Mozart Opera 
Society’s three albums of Le Nozze di Figaro. 1 suppose 
that the completion of the opera with the arias and 
duets after the ensembles of the first volume was an 
afterthought, and though it gives a little extra trouble 
to the person in charge of the gramophone, we must not 
grumble now that we have at last a very nearly com- 
plete opera of Mozart. The performance is splendid, 
and I must pay a particular compliment to Mr. Roy 
Henderson for the way he has shaken off any signs of 
English gaucherie in his rendering of Count Almaviva. 
Perhaps no operas demand such perfection of style as 
those of Mozart, and of no operas does a second-rate 
performance sound so painfully second-rate. I shall 
not mention names, but in the last two or three years 
we have heard some deadly performances of Mozart, 
and it was high time that His Master’s Voice dealt with 
what was becoming a menace to the public taste. It 
would be too much to claim that the grand tradition 
has been preserved once and for all by this performance, 
but at least it will give posterity a faint adumbration 
of the way a Mozart opera should be performed. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s letter to me in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE has opened up a question which I have 
to confess I have been dodging for some years in the 
fear of putting one more iron in my already crowded 
fire. Not only is it vital to start as quickly the National 
Record Library which he advocates, but it is also vital 
before it is too late to have a number of records made 
by people capable of preserving what is left of the past. 
Some of our younger singers ought before it is too late 
to record whole scenes from operas with the strictest 
attention to tradition, that tradition being given to 
them by such veterans as kindly pontificated for us iu 
the matter of vibrato and tremolo. Moreover, there are 
other things besides singing and music which should 
be recorded for the benefit of posterity. Let me give 
an example of an opportunity lost within comparatively 
recent times. The late Edmund Gosse was a raconteur 
in the grand tradition. He had countless stories, 
particularly of the great literary figures of the past, 
which he told supremely well, but which, except for the 
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two or three I have been able to remember, are now 
presumably lost. His son Philip never tells them, and 
I know of no one else left alive among Gosse’s friends 
who could relate them. There was one particular 
story about Wordsworth which I tell now, but which 
can be handed on only orally. Written down it would 
be tame. A dozen of Gosse’s stories should have been 
recorded before we lost him. My own story of going 
with Elgar to hear the Symphonie Fantastique at 
Queen’s Hall is another which should be recorded 
orally. It is impossible for me to write it down with 
the effect I can give to it by word of mouth. It is time 
that I recorded the way Dickens read Sam Weller. 
To be sure, it would be only a second-hand imitation 
by way of my father, who read it as he had heard 
Dickens read it, but it would have some value. Some- 
body still capable of imitating the unrecorded actors 
and actresses in their prime fifty years ago should make 
a series. There cannot be many left to undertake this 
task. What records have we of Henry Irving? We 
must have some, I suppose. Of course, it is a harsh 
test of mimicry to rely solely on the voice. Still, I have 
heard some remarkable mimetic achievements over the 
wireless, and I cannot help feeling that some of the older 
mimics might be successful on records. There would be 
no sale for this kind of records, and it would have to be 
undertaken by the recording companies as an act of 
goodwill. In fact the very existence of a National 
Record Library must depend primarily on the goodwill 
of the recording companies. Yet the expense should 
not be too great to make it a feasible undertaking, and, 
once started, we might hope to persuade even the 
slightly clotted brains of modern politicians to grasp 
the importance of such an institute. No doubt this 
will seem an almost irrational optimism on my part, 
but I do not despair of Government support in due 
course, with a Keeper of Sound Records as well as a 
Keeper of Crown Records. However, it is certain that 
no Government will consider yet awhile its responsibility 
for such an institute, and its foundation must rest upon 
private enterprise. This is all I can say this month 
about the question raised by Mr. Bottomley, but I hope 
our readers will come forward with practical suggestions 
and I will return to the topic as soon as possible. 

I had a delightful letter from Mr. Selmar Meyrowitz, 
who conducted that magnificent Columbia recording 
of the Fantastic Symphony. Mr. Meyrowitz is visiting 
England now and had just made his first acquaintance 
with THE GRAMOPHONE, on the contents of which he 
warmly congratulated us. Readers will understand 
how gratifying it is to receive recognition from musical 
experts outside this country. As it happens, we had 
last month another superb example of Mr. Meyrowitz’s 
ability as a conductor in the Columbia recording of 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony played by the Grande Orches- 
tre Philharmonic of Paris, with the Vlassoff Russian 
Choir. This is just the “ new” music we want for the 
gramophone. The symphony will stand plenty of 
playing before one takes it all in, and when one has 
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taken it all in it will always have that romantic charm 
of which Liszt in some ways was the most accomplished 
exponent. 

My H.M.V. records for February have not arrived, 
and so I shall have to wait till next month before saying 
anything about Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony and the 
other treats in store. Meanwhile, there is a good 
Unfinished Symphony to note from Decca-Polydor on 
four ten-inch discs at ten shillings. I am somewhat 
surprised that the Unfinished did not figure among the 
Decca cheap classics, about the merits of which we have 
been so much worked up lately. I notice that one of 
our correspondents takes me to task for arguing that 
only popular works should be recorded. Nobody will 
be better pleased than myself to hear that new and 
unfamiliar works have justified by their sales publica- 
tion at a popular price. I was merely concerned to 
murmur a word of warning not to be disappointed if 
the policy did not meet with the reward it might seem 
to deserve. From Decca comes on two twelve-inch 
records at half-a-crown each Mozart’s Serenata Nocturna 
and the Andante from the Symphony in F, delightfully 
played by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, and, per- 
formed by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, Handel’s Overture to Samson at. half-a- 
crown. Do not miss Tauber singing Schumann’s two 
exquisite songs Der Nussbaum and Mondnacht on a 
ten-inch Parlophone-Odeon. I hope he will give us 
Schubert’s Der Lindenbaum, and I confess I should like 
to hear him in Plaisir d@ Amour. Am I suffering from 
an aural delusion, or is Sartorio’s Cancion del Paje sung 
by Conchita Supervia on a ten-inch brown Parlophone- 
Odeon really sung in Spanish and not in Italian? The 
Turina song on the other side is certainly sung in Spanish. 
Anyway, the two of them make a delightful record. 

I have to thank several correspondents for mention- 
ing recordings of that minuet of Mozart’s from Don 
Giovanni. My most inexcusable lapse was forgetting 
Wanda Landowska’s exquisite harpsichord record of it 
on a ten-inch H.M.V. disc. I have not yet unearthed 
it from my long absent records, but am hoping to do so 
very soon, for I used to play it almost every evening 
three years ago. My other slip was forgetting that 
John McCormack had made a record of Le Nil, and 
that was particularly stupid because I had just played it. 

A kind correspondent (one of many who wrote on this 
subject) offered to bake my warped records for me in 
his bakery, and his letter gave me the idea of trying 
to bake them myself in what turns out to be the perfect 
medium for the purpose—-an Aga cooker. The Aga 
has had many triumphs in cooking, but there can be 
few triumphs which can have surpassed the suitability 
of its slow oven for restoring gramophone records to 
their pristine flatness. Some of mine looked like 
nightmare corkscrews. 

Bach entries are rolling in well. March 10th is the 
closing date for the competition, and do not forget 
that Barra is three days from anywhere. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE SONGS OF RICHARD STRAUSS 
by ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


is the sole 
surviving link in the chain of great Lieder 


ICHARD STRAUSS (born 1864) 


composers, which commenced with Schubert and 
included Schumann, Loewe, Franz, Jensen, Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf and Mahler. 

James Huneker once stated that “ Strauss is first 
a lyric poet, then a fashioner of fantastic dreams.” 
Broadly speaking, the former 
definition applies particularly 
to his Lieder, the latter to 
his symphonic tone-poems 
and operas. Whilst most of 
his Lieder bears the un- 
mistakable imprint of his 
individuality, he often 
assumes the best charac- 
teristics in the styles of his 
great predecessors. 

The merits of Strauss’s 
songs may be summed up 
by quoting H. T. Finck (in 
his “Songs and Song 
Writers”): ‘Familiarity, 
however, soon breeds con- 
tempt for these accidentals 
(i.e., unusual keys); whilst 
the songs grow more and 
more beautiful. The art of 
tonal colouring, which is so 
noticeable in the orchestral 
works of Strauss, is also 
applied, as far as possible, 
to his pianoforte parts. He 
is fond of surging arpeggios 
sweeping the keyboard up 
and down, producing harmonies so rich and glowing 
that one often feels tempted to keep the pedal down 
longer than necessary, and linger on the resulting 
chord just to enjoy the euphony. Schubert was the 
first to indulge in chords alluring by their euphony— 
colour for colour’s sake—but he never dreamed of 
such orchestral glories in the pianoforte, of such 
arpeggios, such commingling of weird harmonies. 
Here are harmonies not anticipated by Bach, Chopin, 
or Wagner; harmonies beyond the daring of even 


j Liszt or Grieg.” 


Dr. Leopold Schmidt (in “ Monographien moderner 
Musiker ”’) gives the following verdict: “ Strauss is 
so interesting as a song-writer because he is strong 
as a creator of melodies. His melody, though formally 
considered not always quite original, gets an individual 
aspect through a certain inherent sensuous warmth. 
This warm-blooded temperament and vocal spon- 
taneity of most of his songs have already given them 
a general vogue, have made them favourites of singers 





_ Richard Strauss 
(Lithograph by Max Liebermann) 


and music-lovers. The best of them it is hopeless to 
try to out-trump with the songs of Hugo Wolf or 
other writers; they constitute, so far as one can see, 
the lyrical precipitate of our time.” 

Many Strauss songs intended for male voice have 
been appropriated and recorded by artists of the 
gentle sex, notably by, Dusolina Giannini. 

Nearly forty of Strauss’s 
songs have been recorded at 
one time or another. Most of 
these have piano accompani- 
ments, except when otherwise 
stated, and all, except two, 
are sung in German, Those 
marked with an asterisk are 
acoustical recordings, the 
others electrical. The dates 
of composition of the songs 
are placed in parentheses. 

The composer played the 
piano ‘accompaniments to 
eight of his songs (*Polydor 
62364-6 and 62363), the first 
six by Schlusnus, the last 
two by Robert Hutt, tenor. 
Das Geheimnis (1886) and 
Heimkehr (1885) are charming 
little songs exhibiting the 
singer’s exquisite mezza voce. 
Better still is Die Nacht. 
(1882-3), one of my favourites, 
which I would rank next to 
the composer’s Stdndchen for 
gentle fragrance and lyrical 

beauty. Ich liebe dich (1897-8) 
is the antithesis of most poems and settings bearing 
this title. There is something almost barbaric in 
Liliencron’s poem, and Strauss’s playing of the finale 
is in the nature of an added thrill. In Ruhe, meine Seele 
(1892-3), the first and last verses, which are tenderly 
sung, are in absolute contrast to the stormy declamation 
of the second verse. Zueignung (1882-3)—like Die 
Nacht—was written by the composer in his ’teens, and 
what a splendid song it is when well sung. There is 
exultation throughout, but especially in the climax. 
Breit iiber mein Haupt (1887), a favourite song of 
Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt, was deleted from the 
Polydor lists several years ago. It was coupled with 
Morgen, both being sung by Hutt. One’s chief 
criticism of these records is in regard to the “muddy ” 
reproduction of the piano tone as compared with the 
more natural, liquid tone produced by the newer 
method of recording. 

Allerseelen (1882-3). One could not conceive of a 
more sympathetic interpretation than Giannini’s (on 
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H.M.V. DA1029). Her rendering of this song and of 
Heimliche Aufforderung are in my opinion her best 
Lieder records to date. Royal Dadmun, an American 
concert baritone, is painstaking and restrained in his 
rendering of Allerseelen (Victor 4011). All’ mein 
Gedanken (1888) is one of four lyrical songs recorded 
by Elisabeth Schumann on one dise (H.M.V. D1951). 
It is light, melodious, and enjoyable at even the first 
hearing. Befreit (1897-8) appears to me to be an 
overrated song, and Rosette Anday’s Polydor record 
(95165) cannot make it interesting. Cdcilie (1892-3) 
is a man’s song. The Vocalion record (*B3115) of 
Gerhardt has a good climax, and is better interpreted 
than that by Rosette Anday (on Polydor 95165), 
though the piano tone in the latter is well recorded, 
exceptionally virile, and ample in volume. Florence 
Austral’s H.M.V. record (E491), which blasts badly, 
does not do justice to this great singer, and therefore 
must be written down a failure. This song has been 
orchestrated by Strauss, and on Decca-Polydor record 
P05035, Julius Patzak, a pure lyric tenor, gives a 
thrilling rendering, with an orchestral accompaniment 
rich in Straussian tone-colours. The massed forces 
of the instruments, including harps, surge onward 
to a splendid climax.- This is an outstanding record. 
Freundliche Vision (1901) issung by Elisabeth Schumann 
(H.M.V. DB1065) with characteristic clearness of 
voice, but there is a lack of colouring which lessens its 
appeal when we compare it with Polydor record 90167, 
in which Schlusnus joins forces with the poet and 
composer on an equal footing, and lends a rare 
fragrance to the poem by his manly strength and 
delightful mezza voce. It is coupled with Traum durch 
die Démmerung, and is Schlusnus’s best disc by the 
new recording. 

Die heiligen drei Kénige aus Morgenland (1906) is 
one of the most descriptive songs Strauss ever wrote. 
The orchestration is conceived on a magnificent scale, 
and the extended finale scintillates with brilliance. 
The high soprano’s part—a secondary consideration— 
is adequately interpreted by Elisabeth Schumann 
(on H.M.V. D1632). Hat gesagt (1897-8) is the vehicle 
by which the same singer (on H.M.V. D1951) exhibits 
her gay, saucy style of Viennese humour, with the 
piano part a commentary thereon. 

Heimliche Aufforderung is essentially a man’s song. 
Schlusnus (*Polydor 70706, with Raucheisen at the 
piano) contrasts a rugged strength with his delightful 
use of mezza voce. The electrical recording (Polydor 
62622) substitutes a clear, fresh piano tone for the 
somewhat blurred reproduction in the acoustical 
version. Schlusnus is also firmer in his diction, and 
more even in tone throughout, and there is less 
sense of strain. Tauber (Parlo.-Odeon RO20195) has 
orchestral support. He resorts to more tender measures, 
with passionate climaxes bordering on lachrymosity. 
On the whole, his version is quite as attractive ag 
Schlusnus’s. Giannini’s commandeering of the song 
must be forgiven because of the fire, passion and 
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abandon in her rendering (H.M.V. DA1319). Surely 
this approximates to the Giannini who has thrilled 
opera-goers. Ich liebe dich (Decca-Polydor DE7027) 
by Schlusnus is vigorous and exciting in its defiant 
avowal, and the piano tone is more satisfying than any 
acoustical recording could possibly be. Ich schwebe 
(1901) is notable for its brevity—it is the shortest 
recorded Strauss song—but especially for the series 
of fascinating bell-like chimes in duet which form part 
of the piano accompaniment. Schumann (H.M.Y, 
DB1845) lends the requisite lightness to the song, 
Ich trage meine Minne (1896-7) is a love song in simple 
style with the barest pianoforte support. Slezak 
(Polydor 21848) devotes great care to its interpretation, 
and his enunciation is exceptionally distinct, but the 
high tessitura taxes him, and the high notes are tight 
and colourless. Mit deinen blawen Augen (1906), a 
placid, flowing lullaby, obviously derives from folk- 
song, but, as a variation from the strophic form, 
Strauss has cast the last verse in his own individual 
mould. Lotte Lehmann (Parlo.-Odeon RO20081) is 
accompanied by violin and piano, and her voice is of 
soothing, caressing quality. 

Morgen (1892-3) provides a formidable array of 
records from which to choose. Gerhardt (*Vocalion 
B3112) takes the song unhurriedly, and moreover 
she is satisfied with the original piano accompaniment. 
Strauss later wrote a violin solo over the piano part. 
On Parlophone-Odeon record RO20081, Lotte Lehmann 
restrains her voice, which is of tender quality, thus 
affording a nice balance between voice, violin and 
piano. John McCormack’s (*H.M.V. DA644) is an 
average performance, with a quicker tempo than 
Gerhardt’s, and is enhanced by Kreisler’s obbligato. 
Strauss also orchestrated Morgen, with the violin still 
in a solo part, and several recordings may be noted. 
Grete Stiickgold (*Polydor 19234) is the most leisurely 
of all, and the violin solo part is not unduly obtrusive. 
Her soprano is warm in quality, and smooth and even 
in distribution. The disc is made doubly attractive 
by her coupling it with Mahler’s charming song (with 
orchestra) Ich ging mit Lust durch einen griinen Wald. 
Claire Dux (Brunswick 10253, with Max Rosen as the 
violin soloist) reveals a crystalline soprano voice as 
pure and as effortlessly produced as Melba’s. Tauber 
(Parlo.-Odeon RO20195) employs a moderate tempo. 
I must pay tribute to his last phrase, which is out- 
standing in both beauty and interpretative art. 
Schumann (H.M.V. DB1010), despite a slow tempo, 
infuses warmth and happiness into her rendering, and 
from the point of view of recording of voice and 
orchestra, this is the smoothest and most satisfactory 
of them all. 

The same singer (on H.M.V. E532) employs a 
sprightly, vivacious touch in Muttertdndelei (1899- 
1900), which affords an opportunity -for sustained 
coloratura. This version is the orchestrated one, and 
the silver tones of the instruments remind one forcibly 
of the composer’s Rosenkavalier music. Incidentally, 
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it is paired with Joseph Marx’s splendid, orchestrated 
setting of Novalis’s poem Maria, finely interpreted. 
I might interpolate here that O lovely May, a colorature 
song in waltz rhythm, sung by Maria Ivogiin (*Bruns- 
wick 50050), is not the same song as Richard Strauss’s 
O siisser Mai (1896-7). Schlechtes Wetter (1920) is a 
decidedly descriptive song, with words by Heine. 
The indefinite opening suggests the stormy night, 
but when the poet’s eye lights on the child’ emerging 
with a lantern, the musical vision clarifies and the 
melody is fashioned. Schlusnus (*Polydor 70706) 
is more serious in its treatment than is Schumann 
(H.M.V. D1951), who imparts her customary sprightli- 
ness to the song. 

The most popular and beautiful of Strauss’s songs is 
the Standchen (1886), with a captivating piano accom- 
paniment. It is a man’s song. Schlusnus (Decca- 
Polydor CA8109) employs a dark tone and a slow 
tempo, and his is a dignified, though ardent, serenading. 
Schumann’s (H.M.V. D1951), vocally and pianistically, 
rather resembles a rough, impressionistic sketch in its 
dash and facility. Gerhardt’s (*Vocalion A0216) is 
an excellent record, particularly from the accom- 
panimental point of view, but there are disagreeable 
blasts on the singer’s high notes. There is little to 
recommend Giannini’s record (H.M.V. DA1319), the 
voice being unsteady, the top notes pinched, and the 
phrasing uneven, but Raucheisen’s skill in the difficult 
piano part is noteworthy. With all its faults—an 
uncertain start, holding up of the rhythm, faulty 
phrasing and poor enunciation—the pre-War single- 
sided record sung in English by Lillian Nordica 
(*Columbia 74029) exhibits such a fresh, youthful 
quality of voice that it remains an unforgettable 
souvenir of this great artist. She was famous in the 
late ‘nineties for her interpretation of Strauss’s songs, 
and particularly of the Serenade (Stdéndchen). Just 
for historic interest I would mention here the long 
obsolete 1904 Victor record by Marcella Sembrich. 
Claire Dux’s (*Polydor 70690) is undistinguished and 
blasts badly. It is the only record I do not like by 
this excellent artist, but the disc is redeemed by its 
charmingly sung coupling, Die Bekehrte (Hugo Wolf). 
Strauss has always grudged the Standchen its tre- 
mendous popularity. In Schumann’s record (H.M.V. 
DB1010) the orchestra has not enough sparkle, evenness 
and crispness, though the singer maintains her high 
vocal standard. The orchestral accompaniment in Julius 
Patzak’s record (Decca-Polydor POQ5035) has more 
sparkle, variety, depth and surge. The singer’s lyric 
tenor voice is rather too sentimental, and is a contrast 
to the dark, rich tone of Schlusnus’s more sober 
delivery of the serenade, but in each the diction is 
excellent, and both are attractive records. 

Traum durch die Daémmerung (1894-5) is in music 
and poetry the spiritual twin of Freundliche Vision, 
and both are poems by Bierbaum, Schlusnus’s record 
(Polydor 90167) is easily the most poetic and 
imaginative in conception and treatment. Schorr 
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(H.M.V. E587) displays rich tone and careful enun- 
ciation. I like Kipnis’s (Columbia LB4) least of all 
his Lieder records, which otherwise are excellent. 
There is little gradation of tone-colour, of light and 
shade, and the record is dull and unattractive. 
Austral (H.M.V. E491) sings quietly and ecstatically 
in a voice of beautiful quality, and is as successful 
in this song as she is unsuccessful in Cdcilie. 
Schumann’s (H.M.V. DB1845) is a study in mezza 
voce. The phrase In ein blaues mildes Licht is so 
perfect and ethereal in its interpretative conception 
that she fails to recapture its sublimity in the repetition 
of the same phrase towards the close. 

The Wiegenlied (T'rdume, trdume) is a gentle, slumber 
song (1899-1900) in folk-song style. Schumann 
(H.M.V. DB1065) glories in the serene flow of the 
music, but the most trying part is obviously the 
accompanist’s (Ivor Newton). Winterweihe (1901) is 
another seemingly simple song. Jadlowker (*Polydor 
72768, with orchestra) evinces good phrasing and 
breath-control, but there is an absence of charm due 
to the tight production and consequent lack of colour 
in the upper range. 

The dynamic power and soaring melodic urge of 
Zueignung have deservedly popularised this song. 
First and foremost is Schlusnus’s rendering (on Decca- 
Polydor DE7027), the best vocally and interpretatively. 
Leo Slezak, the veteran tenor (Polydor 21848) exhibits 
plenty of vigour and the right spirit, but there is a 
very noticeable tremolo on his high notes, He is 
more acceptable, however, than Walter Glynne (on 
H.M.V. B3757) who sings it too slowly and gloomily, 
to English words which are almost a travesty of 
the original poem. Giannini’s (H.M.V. DA1029) has 
brilliance and fire in its-climax, but the repetitions 
of Habe dank are badly disjointed. 

The advent of electrical recording was responsible 
for the following acoustical recordings being deleted 
from the catalogues : Als mir dein Lied erklang (1919)— 
Franz Steiner, baritone (German Parlophone) ; Amor 
(1919)—Katharine Arkandy, soprano (Polydor) ; Blawer 
Sommer (1896-7)—Elisabeth Schumann (Odeon) ; Der 
Einsame (The Solitary One) (1903)—Norman Allin 
(Columbia) with orchestra ; Hinerlei (1920)—Marcella 
Roeseler, soprano (Polydor); Pilgers Morgenlied 
(1897)—Heinrich Rehkemper (Polydor) with orchestra ; 
Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines schaute (1886)—Franz 
Steiner (German Parlophone); Wiegenliedchen (Bien- 
chen, Bienchen) (1902)—Ernestine Fiarber-Strasser, 
contralto (Polydor); and Wir sollten wir geheim sie 
halten (1887)—Elena Gerhardt (a British H.M.V, 1907 
recording, with Nikisch at the piano). 

An electrically recorded disc containing two Strauss 
Lieder, Du meines Herzens Kronelein (1888) and 
Allerseelen, sung by John McCormack (Electrola 
DA932) was available for too short a time, and if the 
matrices are still in existence this record would be 
well worthy of inclusion in the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue. A record of a 1906 song—Blindenklage— 
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sung by Mina Hager, contralto, has been issued by the 
Chicago Phonograph Society. 

I have always regretted that Dr. Ludwig Wiillner 
did not record certain Strauss songs, e.g., Der Arbeits- 
mann and Lied des Steinklopfers, which he, with the 
composer as accompanist, made famous. I hope that 
Columbia will soon provide us with a re-recording of 
Der Einsame, sung by Norman Allin, with orchestral 
accompaniment, coupling it with its 1903 companion 
Das Tal. 

A long experience of concert-going and a careful 
analysis of programmes of concerts given in England, 
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Germany and the United States, emboldens me to 
suggest that the recording companies would find 
treasure trove in the following unrecorded Strauss 
songs: Ach, Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden, Ach, weh 
mi ungliickhaften Mann, Barkarole, Die Georgine, 
Die Zeitlose, Kinkehr, Epheu, Friihlingsgedrange, Fiir 
fiinfzehn Pfennige, Gefunden, Herr Lenz, Hymnus, 
Im Spdatboot, In goldener Fiille, Kling !, Kornblumen, 
Mein Auge, Meinem Kinde, Mohnblumen, Nachtgang, 
Nichts, Schlagende Herzen, Sehnsucht, Sie wissen’s 
nicht, Waldseligkeit, Wasserrose, Weisser Jasmin, Wenn, 
and Wozu noch, Mddchen. 


MORE PROGRAMME BUILDING 


A PROGRAMME OF ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL RECORDS 
Submitted by Hunry R. Husparp, of New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Jan Sibelius: Symphony in A minor, Op. 63. Victor 7683-86. Time, 
thirty-six minutes. 

The A minor Symphony is the first in which Sibelius’ individuality 
finds complete expression. Gray and other commentators following 
his lead have, in my opinion, done injustice to the work in over-emphasis- 
ing the formidable character of the music. Austere it is, remote and 
bleak in spots, but by no means “ emaciated” or “ starved,” terms 
which they have applied to it. Starvation and emaciation imply 
weakness, if not disease; this music is pre-eminently powerful and 
rugged. 

The structure is at first confusing, as only the last movement is cast 
in traditional form. Reminiscences of two of the themes of the first 
movement occur in the Vivace and Adagio, a phenomenon rare in 
Sibelius’ works. 

1. Molto Moderato, A minor. This movement establishes the mood 
of the symphony, sombre and baffiing. Economy in thematic material 
and in scoring are carried to an extreme. The composer needs only a 
few fragments, terse as Wagnerian motives, to create a tone-picture, 
dark, enigmatical, gripping. 

2. Allegro Molto Viyace, F major. The music has two aspects, one 
ingratiating but elusive, the other sinister and powerful. As the move- 
ment progresses, the sinister element becomes the dominant one, till 
in the last measures the elusive theme glows for an instant like an 
expiring spark. “ 

3. Largo, C sharp minor. This ‘Largo is the most profound of 
Sibelius’ slow movements. It is a gradual integration of a meditative 
heme, which, struggling upward, attains in its complete expression a 
moment of overpowering poignancy, only to disintegrate quickly into 
the nebula from which it evolved. 

4. Allegro, A major. A vigorous movement laid out on a larger scale 
than the preceding ones. After the rondo-like cycle has been completed, 
the tonality changes to A minor, the vivacious dance becomes a grim 
struggle, the clash of dissonances reinforced by the clang of bells. As 
the jostling themes relax their grip, the complex harmonies resolve 
into sombre diatonic chords and the music sinks as if benumbed into 
silence. 


Johann Sebastian Bach: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4, in G major, for 
solo violin, two flutes, and string orchestra. H.M.V. DB2037-38. 
Time, seventeen minutes. 

The six concertos which Bach modestly besought the Elector of 
Brandenburg to accept as samples of the “ slight skill’ with which 
Heaven had endowed him are the outstanding examples of the 
“* Concerto Grosso,” a type of composition written for a small group of 
solo instruments accompanied by string orchestra. In a marked degree 
they exemplify the composer’s extraordinary vitality, his unfailing 

wer of invention, and his skill in creating clearly cut mood pictures. 

1. Allegro. Three simple chords, tonic, dominant, tonic, form the 
sturdy stem from which arises a profusion of interwoven figures, adorned 
by brilliant arabesques of the solo voices. 

2. Andante. A meditative contrapuntal treatment of a sombre, 
slowly moving theme ; a perfect expression of restrained sorrow. 

3. Presto. One of the most spirited and scintillating of fugues. It 
is a so-called “free fugue,”’ that is, one in which es in strict 
counterpoint are relieved by freely written episodes in which the soloists 
have abundant opportunity to display their virtuosity. 


Intermission, four minutes. 


Richard Wagner : Rhinemaiden Scene from Act III, Gétterdimmerung, 
H.M.V. D1581-83, sides 20-23. Time, eighteen minutes. 


The dramatic function of this lyrical scene is to provide a period of 
relaxation between the tense emotional situations of the preceding 
act and the cataclysmic scenes to follow. 


While the Rhinemaidens are disporting themselves in the water, 
lamenting their lost gold, Siegfried, who has strayed from a hunting 
party, arrives at the river bank. A lively conversation takes place ; 
the Rhinemaidens, recognising the ring on Seigfried’s finger, claim it as 
their property and endeavour to secure it by feminine wiles. As 
Siegfried persistently refuses to give them the ring they warn him of 
impending death and indifferently resume their play. 

The music, entirely free in form and less closely woven than that of 
some of Wagner’s scenes, suggests the smoothly flowing river, rippled 
by the swirls of the Nixies. The most important motives are those of 
the Rhine, the Rhinegold, the Ring, and later, when the maidens 
foretell Siegfried’s death, Bondage, Curse of the Ring, and Downfall 


,of the Gods. 


Johannes Brahms: Symphony in E minor, Op. 98. H.M.V. DB2253-57. 
Time, forty-five minutes. 


It seems inconceivable that only a generation ago this symphony, 
so rich in melody, so emotionally satisfying, should have been considered 
harsh, crabbed, morose. The critics were hostile ; even the composer 
was uncertain as to its worth. ‘Tempora mutantur!” Now it rivals 
in popularity the famous C minor. (First or Fifth, as you choose.) 


1. Allegro, E minor. This movement is a remarkable achievement 
of scholarship and of technical skill, yet so spontaneously does the 
music flow that the listener is conscious only of the mellowness, the 
a aaa and the strength, which are characteristic of Brahms at his 

st. 

2. Andante con Moto, E major. It has been said that this movement 
is a reaction to the Tragedies of Sophocles in which Brahms was deeply 
interested at the time of the composition of this symphony. To be 
sure, the harmonisation of the principal theme suggests the Phrygian 
mode, nevertheless it seems to me doubtful whether this movement 
contains to a greater degree the Greek elements of simplicity, grace, 
proportion, and reserve, than others of Brahms’ symphonic movements. 
Tragic, it certainly is not; the music is infused with serenity almost 
untroubled by darker emotion. 

3. Allegro Giocoso, C major. Instead of writing for the third move- 
ments of his symphonic works vigorous allegros, Brahms was apt to 
compose gently flowing allegrettos. This movement, however, is more 
in the spirit, though not in the rhythm, of the impetuous Beethoven 
scherzo. It is the only symphonic movement in which Brahms permits 
himself the frivolity of the triangle in the orchestra. 

4. Allegro Appassionato, E minor. This magnificent finale is a fitting 
close to Brahms’ symphonic labours. In form it is a Passacaglia, a 
series of contrapuntal variations upon a ground bass. These variations 
fall naturally into three groups; the first, stern and energetic; the 
second, calm and meditative ; the third like the first, sombre, tem- 
pestuous, dramatic. 

Of the contemplative section, Brahms’ friend Elizabeth von 
Herzogenburg wrote: ‘‘ Only a good man could have composed these 
pages.” Be that as it may, only a great man could have conceived the 
entire movement, a stupendous tour-de-force of intellectual and emotional 
energy. 

Time, 120 minutes. 
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A RECORD AND REMEMBRANCE 


by D. MARION KNIGHT 


.M.V. DA1302.... 

Just the number ofa 
gramophone record, but 
what happy thoughts it 
awakens ! 

The precious memory 
of Pachmann’s last 
Chopin recital lives 
vividly in the minds 
of his ardent and faith- 
ful admirers. We see 
again the excited en- 
thusiasts growing more 
wildly impatient as 
every minute prior to 
the commencement of 
the recital dragged 
slowly by. 

How eagerly we waited 
for the brilliant lights to 
be dimmed. It was the 
long-awaited signal, and 
when it came the hub- 
bub of many voices grew 
even louder until it reached a mighty fortissimo—a fortissimo 
which became almost deafening as the excited audience 
applauded violently to show their approval and admiration 
of the white-haired pianist who had suddenly danced on to 
the platform. 

For a few moments, Pachmann seriously regarded the 
crowded hall, then a happy, child-like smile dawned upon his 
face. People in the cheapest seats let themselves go by waving 
their programmes and shouting words of welcome. Pachmann 
turned in their direction to wave in return and blow affectionate 
kisses. 

The tremendous applause had now reached its height, for 
gradually and almost unwillingly it died down. But Pachmann 
was not quite ready to begin. He stood staring intently at the 
highly polished Steinway, and then, with an expressive shrug, 
he turned to the audience and talked rapidly in Russian. 

Everybody laughed with delight as he dramatically clapped 
a hand to his forehead and pointed impatiently at the offending 
piano. Then two gentleman hurried on to the platform and 
talked earnestly with the excited pianist, who pointed with 
growing impatience and wild gestures. 

It was very evident that, although the beautiful Steinway 
looked perfectly all right, there was something about it that 
did not please the exacting Pachmann. The two gentlemen 
were beginning to look worried. They stooped down and 
examined the piano more thoroughly, and, after a moment’s 
thought, one of them hastened from the platform, returning 
with a newspaper which he folded into a small square. The 
other made haste to help by grasping a leg of the piano and 
lifting it slightly to enable the newspaper to be pushed under 
the leg. 

Pachmann’s excitement had subsided ; he looked intently 
at the piano, and then turned towards the mystified audience 
with a happy smile. It suddenly dawned upon everyone that 
the Steinway—in Pachmann’s eyes—had not been level. 
A violent round of applause broke out afresh, and the white- 
haired pianist, greatly gratified, held up his coat-tails and 
danced merrily to the piano-stool. 

A great silence fell. Pachmann began to play. The worry 
and stress of everyday life were forgotten as the pure, velvety 
notes floated from the mellow-toned Steinway. People 





Pachmann 








marvelled at the exquisite touch as they stared almost without 
blinking at the aged pianist—who, every now and then, 
whispered remarks that everyone tried to hear. 

Nocturnes, Preludes, Mazurkas, and Etudes. Each separate 
item brought different feelings to the intent listeners. One 
was lifted away from this life to another world of green 
meadows strewn with ever-blooming, fragrant flowers. 

When the recital ended, after many encores, we were 
dropped unceremoniously back to earth; but one tried to 
forget the sudden transition from beauty to reality as many 
from the audience made all haste to get round to the artists’ 
door before Pachmann should leave. 

A crowd of people were standing by the door. Everybody 
stood on tip-toe, determined to miss nothing. An enterprising 
youth climbed a nearby lamp-post to obtain a better view. 
At last, a burly commissionaire opened the door and at the 
same time a taxi drove up. A policeman then appeared and 
insisted that a proper gangway was made across the wide 
pavement. The excited crowd hastily placed themselves as 
the arm of the law desired. 

A rousing cheer went up as Pachmann, wearing a very long 
coat, a large black felt hat, and smoking an expensive-smelling 
cigar, appeared in the doorway. The wild enthusiasm of the 
crowd affected him considerably. He exclaimed with delight, 
and suddenly commenced to clap himself. His manager— 
evidently fearing that the eccentric pianist would not want 
to get in the taxi—urged the pleased-looking old gentleman to 
hurry ; but Pachmann wanted to linger among his admirers. 

There was a heated argument and a sudden commotion 
before the resisting pianist was literally hustled inside the 
taxi. The cheering crowd frantically waved farewell, and as 
the taxi moved off, the greatest Chopin executant of all time 
smiled happily and waved both hands in a last good-bye. 

It was the last time any person in that admiring crowd saw 
him, but the great and lovable artist left behind an affectionate 
memory of a pianist who was a real genius and a child at heart. 

Thousands of music-lovers must indeed be grateful to the 
gramophone for enabling them to remember so clearly that 
exquisite touch and deep understanding which Pachmann 
possessed. 

It is not exaggerating in the least to say that this great 
pianist who has passed on held the magic power to play us 
out of ourselves. His Chopin-playing was just as we imagine 
Chopin himself would have loved and approved. 

H.M.V. DA1302 is a unique record of a unique pianist— 
a pianist who stood alone and who will never be equalled. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


DISCOVERING 
MUSIC 


By Howard D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson 


In this most interesting book the authors explain the technicalities of 

——_ trace its historical development, discuss the different composers, 
lyse various important works, and make many helpful suggestions for 
ing and list . It should be read by all who wish to appreciate 
meaning of Music. 


352 pp. Illustrated 12/6 net 
PITMAN - Parker Street - Kingsway - W.C.2 
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THE FUTURE OF ROMANTICISM 


by CEDRIC WALLIS 


E title set forth above may not convey its full intention 

to those who have not followed the career of THE GRAMO- 

PHONE from its earliest days. Even bearing in mind that 

antiquity is a comparative quality, it is rather startling 

to reflect that I need only hark back some eight or ten 

years to find myself delving in the moyen dge of the record 
world. 


In those days battle raged between two schools of opinion, 
who called themselves, respectively, Realists and Romantics. 
The Realists stood out strongly for as accurate a reproduction 
as possible of the actual sounds recorded, but the Romantics 
held that a certain sacrifice of accuracy was permissible, nay, 
even desirable, if it induced a quality more pleasing to the ear. 
To a Romantic, realistic records were always “shrill” or 
“thin,” or both. To a Realist, a romantic record would appear 
““ woolly ’’ or “foggy.” As is so often the case with old 
forgotten causes, it is now clear that both parties were 
strictly correct in their statements from their several points 
of view! 


It will be argued, no doubt, by other ancients (I mean 
gramophonic contemporaries of my own !) that these terms of 
differentiation applied more to the reproducing instruments of 
those days than to the records themselves. That contention is 
true, but records were susceptible of being definitely placed in 
one category or the other, and it is exclusively of records that 
I now wish to treat. 


With the advent of the electrical process of recording, it 
may be said that the dispute ended. The Romantics were 
drummed off the battlefield. The fact was that realism, for 
the first time, became something like realism, and was no longer 
@ mere question of being able to hear a particular flute entry 
in a Beethoven symphony by standing on one’s head and 
placing the gramophone on a half-filled bucket of water to 
which had been added the juice of a not-too-ripe lemon! Yes, 
learned professors, as well as more ordinary mortals, did 
solemnly perform that sort of rite in those more spacious days, 
piously hoping to engender thereby a fruitier quality in the 
clarinets or an added crispness in the timpani! Anyway, it 
was all great fun, and one cannot resist the suspicion that 
electrical recording may for ever have put to sleep more than 
a few vivid and constructive imaginations. For there really is 
nothing to argue about nowadays in records—the whole bag of 
tricks is so plainly beyond dispute. Hleu, fugaces, Postume— 
as the professors are no doubt saying. 


Realism, then, is in the saddle, and likely to remain there. 
I should be the last to deny that it can ride. Soon it will be 
taken completely for granted—if, indeed, this has not already 
come to pass. Now, to be taken for granted, in the sense of 
being above criticism, is stagnation, albeit in its most exalted 
form. I believe that therein lies the romantic record’s chance 
of staging a come-back, as they say in Hollywood. 


Mr. P. G. Hurst has crystallised for most of us the cult of the 
old record as a collector’s piece, but it is not quite from his 
point of view that I visualise the future of obsolete, romantic 
recordings. No doubt the label fetish will continue to find its 
adherents, but it has and can have little or nothing to do with 
music. My present argument has, though it bows no knee to 
the bestriding colossus, Realism. - 


Play over, if you can, one of the Gerhardt-Nikisch lieder 
records. Realistically speaking, the resultant sound is probably 
not much like Gerhardt, and it is certainly very little like 
Nikisch. In the hard light of realism the Beethoven C minor 
Symphony, which still adorns the H.M.V. Historical List, 
bears singularly little resemblance to the Berlin Philharmonic, 
or, for that matter, any other first-class orchestra. In a word, 
these records are not phonographic. 


Now that I have admitted so much, your modern, efficient 
Realist will feel more than ever justified in dismissing all our 
cherished evergreens as useful only to any crank who may 
wish to play the boring, and in this case ineffective, rdle of 
laudator temporis acti. But let your modern, efficient Realist 
hold his hand for just one minute. While he does so, we will 
take a glimpse at the sister art of painting. 


Why does one catch one’s breath before a Madonna of Luini, 
or an improbable-looking bunch of sunflowers by Van Gogh? 
Certainly not because of the realistic accuracy with which 
either painter has represented his subject. The Virgin may be 
quite out of drawing, according to the shape of modern 
femininity—her hands are probably too large, and even her 
face is not strikingly beautiful, as the Society weeklies measure 
that term. As for Van Gogh—any gardener will tell you that 
his sunflowers would never take a prize at the Royal Show. 
I’ve just been to Newcastle, and I agree that they wouldn’t, 
but continue, perhaps perversely, to approve of Van Gogh’s 
horticultural ideas, however eccentric. In a word, once again— 
these pictures are not photographic ! 


Exclamations of horror from the numerous art critics who 
read THE GRAMOPHONE will remind us at this juncture that 
‘* photographic ”’ is even a term of opprobrium in their world. 
Of course it is! Masterpieces of the painter’s art have a life 
and an esthetic value that are quite apart from, and often 
outside, the scope of that of their subject-matter. Of course 
they have! But let us remember that there are a great many 
good, honest, common-sense people in the world who don’t 
think so, or who wouldn’t think so but for the half-digested 
guidance (so called) of one or another form of tabloid education, 
or that pre-Raphaelitish nightmare called culture. But this is 
all by the way. 


Let us attempt to draw our analogy. To be phonographic is 
good—but to be photographic is regrettable. Why the dis- 
crepancy? Why shouldn’t the sauce that so excellently sets 
off the painter’s goose season equally well the record-maker’s 
gander? There is only one answer to such a question. The 
record-connoisseur’s standard of taste has not yet had time to 
mellow sufficiently and to evolve. 


It is therefore the purpose of this article to suggest that 
many (I would not dream of saying all) out-dated recordings, 
by their very unrealism, have the quality which goes to make 
a great painting transcend its subject-matter. By this I wish 
to claim for them a value which I think in time will come to 
be rated higher than the strictly phonographic realism of our 
more efficient modern recordings. When the art of the gramo- 
phone is as old as that of painting is to-day, who knows what 
evolutionary miracles of taste may not have taken place? 
Where will your loves lie then—with the Rembrandts, 
or the brilliantly efficient fruits of a modern, fool-proof 
kodak ? 
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ing Music. By Howard D. McKinney and W. R. 
Anderson. (Pitman. 12s.) 


I took up this book for review with the pleasant assurance 
that one, at least, of its authors possessed all the necessary 
gifts for a very difficult task ; but it is only fair to add that 
so happy is their collaboration that it is hard to say where 
W. R. A. ends and his American colleague begins. 

Perhaps Mr. McKinney is responsible for the lists of topics 
for further discussion given at the end of each chapter, for 
I believe that study circles are a good deal more popular in 
America than here. Inevitably such a feature takes on the 
look of an examination paper, but that the different questions 
posed should be argued out by lovers of music is all to the 
good. I feel, however, that it would be better to allow them 
to arise spontaneously. The plan of the book is refreshingly 
original. We are not dragged through a number of works 
in chronological order, but given a rattling good start with 
Strauss’s ‘‘Tyl Eulenspiegel,” which the authors rightly 
call “‘ a gay beginning for the journey.” 

The analysis of this, as of all the other compositions dis- 
cussed, could not be bettered. Just enough is said—with 
often a few examples in music type—and said with an alto- 
gether admirable clarity and freshness. 

““Tyl” is followed by the unusual choice of Liszt’s ‘ Les 
Préludes”’ standing as an example of typical romantic art, 
and this work by the Grieg Violin and Piano Sonata in C 
minor, ‘‘ Scheherazade,’’ and the “‘ Siegfried Idyll.” The 
listener is now thought to be ready for a full-scale work, 
though still one in the romantic order, Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World ” 
Symphony. Then he is brought into the more difficult world 
of chamber music—prefaced by an excellent account of the 
significance of this medium and of the enjoyment the listener 
may gain from it—through the agency of some popular 
single movements, Smetana’s ‘Aus meinem Leben” and 
Haydn’s F major (Op. 3, No. 5) quartets. 

Impressionism in the shape of “ L’aprés-midi d’un faune ”’ 
and other works such as de Falla’s “‘ Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain’’—an excellent choice—next claim the listener’s 
attention and prepare him for ‘‘ Petrouchka”’ and “ this 
modern stuff.” (A chapter on British Nationalism is rather 
oddly sandwiched in between these two other chapters. 
Would not this have been better placed next to the section on 
Music in America?) It is then only with the twenty-second 
chapter that we arrive at Beethoven (the ‘‘ Fifth’’), Brahms 
(the ‘‘ First’), Mozart, Haydn, and, at long last, Bach, who 
provides a fitting climax, and a Codaof pre-Bach and folk song. 

The magnificent and splendidly conducted grand tour is 
now over, but at either end of the book will be found chapters 
of great interest on the “ art-song ’’—horrid phrase !—opera, 
the orchestra, piano, organ, etc., a glossary of terms and a 
chart correlating the different periods of music with those of 
pictures and books. 

I have given a bird’s-eye view of the large canvas because 
I want to persuade readers that their money will be well 
spent in providing themselves with such a sane and agreeable 
guide as this volume. As is usual in this kind of book, the one 
chapter over which one hesitates a little is that on melody, 
harmony andform. I donot believe that the untrained ear will 
ever detect first and second subjects as such, or respond to the 
A-B-A terminology in the larger forms. The first theme of the 
“Unfinished ” is not really the one quoted by the authors 
(oboe and clarinet), but the opening phrase for ’cellos and 
basses. And what symphony yet written corresponds exactly 
to text-book rules? It is hard to say exactly how the untrained 
ear listens, but it obviously gets hold of hummable tunes and 
fragments and holds on to these: and obtains also a real 
spiritual satisfaction from its listening. No one, after a hard 
day’s work, is going to stand at the Queen’s Hall for an hour 
and a half listening to Bach or Beethoven just for fun! 
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We need, therefore, to forgo our talk of first and second 
subjects and so forth and devise something more helpful and 
intelligible. But this small criticism must not be allowed 
to interfere with my exceedingly warm approval of a book 
which is the best of its kind I have yet encountered and one 
that should win many grateful friends. 

I should add that the book is illustrated with the same 
freshness of outlook that characterises it throughout. The 
choice of Claud Monet’s ‘‘ Westminster ’’ for the chapter on 
‘* Impressionism ”’ is particularly happy. 


Mozart. By Henri Ghéon. (Sheed and Ward. 6s.) 


This is a wonderfully cheap reprint of the book issued in 
1934, complete with the original illustrations and a number of 
musical examples. These last contain errors which careful 
proof-reading would have avoided. ‘ Violon”’ frequently 
appears instead of “ Violin’’ and rests and dots are often 
magnificently disregarded, while the printing is rather 
smudgy (see, for instance, pages 278-9). But one cannot 
expect everything for 6s., and those who do not react un- 
favourably to Ghéon’s rhapsodic style—sufficiently indicated 
on the jacket—will kindle to a book the writing of which was 
obviously a labour of love. A. R. 


The Fleming in Beethoven. (Oxford 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

A clear-cut, concise, scholarly and illuminating book, 
easy for all to follow. I read it when it was originally pub- 
lished as L’élément flamand dans Beethoven (Brussels, 1928). 
The title tells only a part. The book is more than a piece of 
research into the composer’s origins (he is shown to be of a 
Malines, not an Antwerp, family); M. Closson, a distinguished 
musicologist, tries ‘‘ to discover the secret springs of a man’s 
soul in his work, seeks in the artist for the man himself.”’ 
The author does not fully pursue the Saint Beuve-Bradford- 
Wagenknecht ‘‘ psychograph”’ method (Wagenknecht’s 
Dickens is a simple example, and, on a rather different plane, 
an extremely good one is Van Wyck Brooks’s Ordeal of Mark 
Twain) ; but I rejoice to find growing the recognition that 
“‘the man ”’ and ‘“‘ the music ”’ are not two different elements. 
The vast and only slightly explored matter of “‘ style criticism ” 
(discovering the emotional bases of ‘‘ absolute ’’ music) is not 
entered on here; but the book, though it might have pursued 
modern psychological methods more deeply, is bound to 
increase any imaginative, sympathetic person’s love for 
Beethoven, the mainspring of whose character M. Closson sees 
as the Flemish ‘“ passionate love of liberty.”” The Flemings 
were great originators in the madrigal days. Since Beethoven 
the stock seems to have declined. A knowledge of national 
traits does not, of course, explain all about so complex a 
character as Beethoven, with his ‘‘ adorable, child-like, truly 
Flemish simplicity,” his ‘‘ openness, spontaneity and brutal 
frankness,” combined with ‘‘reticences and enigmatic 
silences,’’ but it helps us to understand, now, one who in his 
day was sadly misunderstood. There were less admirable 
traits—a “touchy self-esteem ’’ that, M. Closson says, is 
also Flemish. The Pastoral becomes a dearer work when we 
read about Beethoven’s attitude to nature: “he had a 
painter’s soul.’’ We think, with M. Closson (who, too, has the 
painter’s touch), of the great Flemish artists, and find a new 
pleasure to ripen our understanding of Beethoven in these 
care-free moods that we can all share. Everywhere we study 
him and his music, we find enlargement of our love. The 
only complaint I have is about those footnotes, the appendix 
of further valuable notes, and the lack of an index. I would 
not have lost a single note, but I wish they were where they 
belong—-in the text. I abhor having to trot up and down, 
to and fro, for them. These compact 180 pages are more 
full of clear, vital thought than any similar bulk of matter 
about the composer that I have read. This is real meaty 
** appreciation ”’ ! W. R. A. 


By Ernest Closson. 
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This completes the survey of the Beethoven symphony 
recordings. In April 1935 (page 442) I noticed the various 
Eroicas, and in January 1936 (pages 323. 324) the Fifth 
and Seventh. One or two of the 1927 centenary recordings are 
still retained in the catalogues, but most of those have dropped 
out. Of the six works under notice there remain five record- 
ings of the Pastoral, four of the Choral, three of the Highth, 
and two of each of the others. Eleven different orchestras 
and thirteen conductors. Who shall decide, among so many 
minds? I, for ’tis my duty: but I can’t decide for anybody 
but myself ; and those who seek advice (and who will perhaps 
be so kind as to skim page 323, January, again) will remember 
that I can enjoy a good many different recordings, providing 
the conductor is the composer’s servant all the time; for 
it’s the music that matters; the power of communication 
remains debatable, until we have convinced ourselves that we 
know what the composer meant. Think how much the 
approach to that knowledge is influenced by ‘“‘ recordings ” 
and ‘readings’?! Sometimes I feel that it is all wrong ; 
but how else can we penetrate? ‘For the trained musician, 
there is the additional surety of the score. For most people 
the readings and recordings must fight out a battle that, 
ideally considered, is wasteful. It is only another illustration 
of the eternal struggle: per ardua ad astra. The trouble 
sometimes is that the ardours of the conductor-stars obscure 
instead of illuminating ; and even brighter stars have their 


dull moments. 
FIRST SYMPHONY 
Columbia. Royal Philharmonic (Henschel). 1889-92. 
H.M.V. New York Philharmonic Symphony (Mengelberg). 
D1867-70. 

Henschel (1927 : he was 77) is gentle, rather slow, and uses 
little stress, in the first movement. Mengelberg’s weakness, 
we know, is to pounce at odd moments. His pace is better 
(though Beethoven marked it still a bit faster). Two different 
outlooks. Both take the second movement much slower 
than. Beethoven’s marking, which is two beats to the second. 
Very few conductors observe the con moto in the direction, 
and so the movement becomes more like con one hoss shay. 
Henschel’s affectionate little curves please. Mengelberg is 
more conventional. Both are slow in the minuet, and it loses 
its bird-like, darting sense. The marking is Allegro molto e 
vivace: molto, my friends. I dislike the common way of 
rushing the classics, but Beethoven knew when he wanted a 
rush ; and this, we must remember, is his first symphony : 
he was out for a new path, even then, though he did not yet 
say so. It is one of the best bits of self-active ‘‘ appreciation ”’ 
work to take the early works of various composers and find 
out how they differ from the great examples which, at the 
start, they necessarily marked, and to some extent modelled 
from. One sees how comical are the struttings of the little 
creatures who are so original that they won’t begin by studying 
the great stuff of the past ; and one realises (a) how mighty 
little “ originality,” in that poor sense, matters, and (b) that 
if a man is intended to say something fresh, he will say it, 
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though he be brought up in the closest thraldom to the past. 

Mengelberg spoils the little humorous introduction to the 
finale by absurd preciosity, but the rest is gay enough. 
Henschel is too subdued. Though some of the Henschel 
touches throughout the symphony are attractive in their 
affectionate bows to the master, the other recording, later 
and brighter, is the better; but I should have liked more 
real pianos. 


SECOND SYMPHONY 

H.M.V. Vienna Philharmonic (Krauss). (©2030-3. 
Columbia. London Symphony Orchestra (Beecham). L1864—7. 

The Columbia recording was done in the Scala Theatre. 
The Vienna sounds are the clearer, the others having a certain 
amount of “ mush ’”’ with them, and not being very comely 
in the bass (e.g., middle of side 1, where the lower strings are 
thin). The Vienna records are cheaper, and though not up 
to the highest string level, are good. Beecham takes a slowish 
pace for the Scherzo. I prefer Krauss’s. Each conductor’s 
treatment is entirely congenial, and the two are much more 
alike than one might expect; but the tone in the H.M.V. 
clearly scores. 


FOURTH SYMPHONY 
H.M.V. Casals Symphony, Barcelona (Casals). D1725-8. 
Columbia. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner). 

LX274~-7. 

Weingartner is always a conductor to follow: though 
perhaps not slavishly (for who is sufficient for all things, 
in music?). Casals is not, I feel, a great conductor. His 
records are later and fuller; but compare his introduction 
to the second subject, and its detail (about an inch before 
the end of side 1) with Weingartner’s. The latter changes 
the scene so charmingly. I should like a recording of Beecham 
in this work. 

In a slow movement Weingartner is always rewarding. 
He makes the present one seem more delicate than Casals, 
and this I like. It is not a fragile movement—rather, a full- 
sealed and full-bodied one, and it can stand the greater weight ; 
but there is something a little dangerous in the orchestration, 
which the least coarseness can make a little irksome. Casals 
is not coarse: it is just that although the Weingartner will 
not satisfy present-day expectations, it has its special value 
in colouring the melodies and giving them a special tinge of 
sensitive feeling, for me. Casals’ players are not always 
perfectly precise, in the finest rhythmic finesse. In the finale 
he is swifter than Weingartner, but the recording (not one of 
the most favourable examples) makes rather a rumble of it ; 
and again, he shows less distinction between the themes. 
A new recording is due: Weingartner, or Beecham, maybe. 


SIXTH (PASTORAL) SYMPHONY 
Parlophone. State Opera, Berlin (Schillings). E11222~-7. 
Decca-Polydor. Same Orchestra (Pfitzner). CA8110-5. 
Columbia. Royal Philharmonic (Weingartner, 1927). L1893-—7. 
Columbia. Colonne, Paris (Paray). DX655-9. 
H.M.V. Vienna Philharmonic (Schalk). D1473-7. 

The Decca has a last-side fill-up (a Trio movement), and so 
has Colonne (the Turkish March). Parlophone’s strings are a 
little too keen for this musing art. Pfitzner starts slower, and 
the tone in Decca is comfortably rounded. Weingartner has 
a bright pace, and 1927 does not obscure his dainty pointings, 
but the tone now sounds small, of course. Paray is rather 
mundane—may I say Gallicly urban(e)? I like best the sense 
of escaping from town—the real start-of-the-holiday feeling, 
that does not depend on being anywhere in particular, or on 
anything’s happening: simply, that another part of you 
has begun to live than that which the world imprisons. 
Vienna gives perhaps the best combination of volume, bright- 
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ness and unity of tone, though I could do with rather less of it. 
In the Brook, Pfitzner flows a trifle less sweetly than others. 
He has a slightly heavy impulse. Weingartner’s pace is 
quicker, and in some moods I prefer to run through the 
movement in this light-footed way. The indication, Andante 
molto mosso, and fifty to the beat, make this about what the 
composer wanted. Why then are many conductors so much 
slower? Do they know better than poor Beethoven? I don’t 
feel that Paray gets any particular character into the music, 
though he is pleasant enough. Schalk drawls, and things 
stand out too much. I want more the quiet murmur. 

Village Festival. Parlophone’s tone, like Joe Gargery’s 
small beer, do not over-stimulate. Decca is happy and crisp. 
So, in his smaller-toned way, is Weingartner, and as usual 
he gives a special little tripping spirit to the tune. I prefer 
this movement without too much bluff horn-ing. There is no 
harm, though, in that comical bassoon part’s coming out a bit 
more than in his record. 
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has rather more reverberation than I care for (I need not keep 
on adding ‘“‘ on my machine, with my sound-box and needle, 
in my room... ” and all the rest of it?). In the “‘ tick-tock ” 
movement Boult is too slow; Weingartner takes the composer’s 
pace, and Pfitzner is a little slower (and not quite consistent). 
The slow pace spoils the sensibility : the scherzando indication 
does not, of course, necessarily mean that the playfulness 
lies in the pace; very often pace has little to do with the 
spirit; it is accentuation and phrasing that make the 
difference. Here, Weingartner is by far the best. In the 
minuet, which is of the solider type, Pfitzner’s natural 
weightiness is not out of place, though there is.a buzziness 
in the tone that is not very amusing. By itself, this would 
sound pretty well ; Boult makes it sound more gracious, and 
this I like. In the finale the old recording is most obviously 
outdone. I feel that Boult has it easily here, both for tone and 
spirit. But the competition is not a very keen one, for 

Pfitzner is altogether too 





Paray stings me a bit when 


sedate an old trouper. It 


the strings come out in full 
force. This conductor does 
not seem to show much 
point. Schalk has a good 
quality in the well-bound 
tone, though his horns do 
not very strongly impress 
me. k« takes the bassoon 
episode a bit more easily, 
as if pulling up for the 
amateurs. This I like. For 
the Storm, of course, heavy 
metal is wanted. Here the 
moderns score. Decca has 
a darkling effect—the slight 
muzziness of tone which is 
useful here, but not so good 
elsewhere. Paray makes me 
think chiefly of the rain- 
storm. Schalk is again 
well unified. All come out 
well here. By the way, is 
it not stupid, when the 


CHRISTMAS COMPETITION RESULT 
It is pleasant to record that every one of the thirty-three 


- entries published for our readers’ judgment obtained a certain 


number of votes, but the favourite was twenty ahead of the 
rest. Here they are, in order of voting : 

No. 4. Miss Esm& GReEAvEs (Elisabeth Schumann’s 
rendering of Schubert’s Ave Maria. H.M.V.DB2291). 

No. 12. Ian Montcomery (Sibelius’ Swan of Twuonela. 
H.M.V. D1997). 

No. 9. Denis J. MATTHEWS (Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony— 
development section of First Movement. Col. LX413). 


No. 18. W. CRANWELL (Delius’ Summer Night on the 
River. Col. D1638). 

No. 29. Roy BuppEN (Brahms’ B flat Concerto, Arthur 
Rubinstein. H.M.V. D1746). 


No. 1. J. W. Satissury (Vitam Venturi from Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis. Decca-Polydor CA8075). 

Remarkably few voted for their own entries, and most 
of those that did drew attention to the fact. In any case, 
there was no reason why they shouldn’t. 

W. A. CLowEs voted for five of the winners and he receives 
the extra prize offered last month. 


may be reverence for the 
bard, but it’s gey dull. 


NINTH (CHORAL) 
SYMPHONY 
Columbia. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Wein- 

gartner). L1775—82. 
Columbia. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Weingartner). 
LX413—20. 
Decca-Polydor. Berlin State 
Opera (Fried). CA8062-8. 
H.M.V. Philadelphia (Sto- 
kowski). DB2327-35. 
Stokowski (who appears 
in the present list only once) 
has a fill-wp—Adagio from 
Toccata in C minor (Bach- 
Stokowski). The L.S.O. 
Columbia is about the oldest 
of the present batch—1926. 
But it is surprising how 





composer attaches titles to 
his movements, not to use 





well these old-timers sound, 








them on the records? None 

of these gives all the titles; Decca gives nothing but the 
Italian terms (besides spelling Pastoral with an e, as does 
also H.M.V.). Dear me, what a blistering article I could 
write on my experience of the follies of titling! But just 
now my pastoral peace shall not be vexed. The shepherds, 
like all such good souls, after every storm, give thanks, and 
here the strong-toned records back them up best, though 
Weingartner’s spirit of happy simplicity is notable. Though 
Schalk is 1928, he comes up well. The cheaper sets are all 
likeable. Paray is the brightest. Pfitzner has his moments, 
though he is rather a solid party for this light-relief symphony. 
But not many of them seem to make as much of its ingratiating 
charm as they might. Partly, the recording must naturally 
account for that. It’s always the spirit I’m after, and maybe 
in this work I’m not extravagantly excited about anything 
else ; though I do like a nice bit of dirty weather. 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY 

Decca-Polydor. Berlin Philharmonic (Pfitzner). LY6076-8. 
Columbia. Royal Philharmonic (Weingartner). L1903-—5. 
H.M.V. B.B.C. (Boult). DB1764—6. 

The Columbia is, of course, of the centenary brand (1927). 
I need not enter again into my enjoyment of Weingartner, 
or the question whether any 1927 recording carries too great 
a load of antiquity : that is for the reader to decide. Pfitzner 
is stodgy, as almost always. Hear, e.g., his pull-up at bar 11. 
This seems to me mere stupidity. Would any other conductor 
do it? His wind tone is not very rich. The H.M.V. recording 


if not heard in competition 
with the newcomers. The ear of faith used to help. 
There is a fine unified quality about any orchestra that 
Weingartner has the mastering of. As he is to be had here 
in a recording a decade later than his first, he is a strong 
favourite. Fried’s timpani are like cannon, but the wind 
is a bit peaky. Stokowski gets the biggest climaxes, and 
this helps, but it is not everything. I never can like the 
deadly slow pace at which nearly everybody takes the slow 
movement. I know it is Adagio molto, but even Weingartner, 
who is a trifle better than the others, makes me wish he would 
get on a bit. His string tone records keenly, but I slightly 
prefer Columbia’s mellowness in the second theme of this 
movement. The bass soloist for D.-P. wobbles heavily. But 
they all do, more or less. Columbia’s man has the biggest 
tone. H.M.V. has a better balance of soloists. D.-P.’s is 
pretty bad. As to the choir, every one so far recorded sounds 
as if it were drowning: only, unfortunately, it isn’t. At 
moments, fanatical Beethovenian as I am, I wish he were ; 
but there, you know my sentiments, as an old choirmaster, 
about those cruel choral parts. H.M.V.’s choir seems a bit 
fresher than Columbia’s. D.-P.’s does not stand the course 
very well. This is the Kittel Choir (sound folk, I’m sure ; 
but alas, all choirs are kittle cattle in recording, or anywhere 
singing, the Ninth). Columbia’s is the Vienna Opera Chorus, 
and H.M.V. says nothing about its body. On points, I think 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : 
H.M.V. DB2528-9 (12in., 12s.). 


Spring is co-ho-ho-ho-ming! My records endorse the 
sunshine’s promise-to-pay, for they are nearly all, so far, of 
the sort called “light classical ’’ (for the best abuse of the 
latter word, see the newspaper reports of Mr. Minevitch’s 
Queen’s Hall mouth-organ concert: the only item of the 
slightest importance that I could find mention of was Ravel’s 
Bolero). I need not water down the fruity-port tale of how 
Handel regained a monarch’s favour by composing the Water 
Music, and having it played during a royal progress down the 
Thames. It appears that the weight of evidence is against 
the exploit, though I understand that some people believe it 
true. I am not a furious antagonist of a pretty story now and 
again, so long as it doesn’t obscure keen judgment of the 
music, as I think, for example, the Blacksmith legend does— 
for those variations are very thin. There were twenty or 
twenty-one movements originally. The B.B.C. has played 
all of them (September 1932), and then told us (Mr. Newman 
Flower being the authority: the Berlin archives hold the 
document) that the music was written in 1717, when Handel 
and the King had been reconciled. The scoring seems to have 
been fairly light—two solo violins, piccolo, flute, two oboes, 
bassoon, two horns, two trumpets and strings. Of the six 
items recorded, the first disc contains the Allegro, Air, Bourrée 
and Hornpipe; the second, Andante and Allegro deciso. The 
first piece is given with more ease and contrast than I have 
usually heard it. If it is not so brisk, its graces are the more 
appreciable. Every bit of Handel’s syncopation tells well ; 
he always used this element happily. Stokowski has a 
tendency to drawl. I feel that in the delicious Air. It is not 
a matter of pace so much as of breadth or narrowness of 
phrasing. He is apt to pay too much attention to details, 
and miss the broad sweep that Toscanini gets. He does not 
rush the Bourrée, like some that we know; but the Hornpipe 
ought to have a stronger swing. There is a bit of preciosity 
in Stokowski. It is delicate, but it really should go faster. 
I pushed my indicator over to the extreme 100, and then the 
pace seemed about right, if the key wasn’t. The tone also 
suffers, of course. Mark that the piece moves in threes, not 
twos, as one might at first suppose. The phrasing, at this 
higher speed, is clearer than at the very slow one. This is an 
encorable item always. The second disc’s slow air is Handel 
at his expressive best. Then he comes nearest Bach, and one 
feels the true greatness of both, in their depth, that transcends 
the formal bounds of the ages, and reminds us again that the 
big stuff is of, and for, all time, all peoples. Then we have 
the cadential moment of suspense before the final pomposity, 
just as typical, in its way, of another outstanding element in 
Handel as was the Andante. The ‘‘ big bow-wow ”’ was once 
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worshipped without discrimination. Nowadays, in days of 
slimming and inhibitions, we are apt to think too little of 
the fine old spread of sail. We get machine-made music, as 
well as sport-and-speed in life. It is refreshing to go back 
to first principles, to the richly rewarding old-timers. If 
Stokowski is not, in the music as a whole, quite my ideal 
Handelian, my heart is entirely with him in that glorious 
final crash, a fitting salute to this G.O.M. of music. 


% 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances Nos. 
1 and 2 (Dvorak). H.M.V. C2825 (12in., 4s.). 


This excellent orchestra lately gave us a whole evening of 
the Slavonics—sixteen. I noticed that the speeds were 
generally rather faster than I had been used to. Our 
orchestras, I think, make rather more of the graceful, ingratiat- 
ing elements. It is interesting to compare the Czechs’ style, 
which we may regard, I suppose, as the most authoritative. 
These two items are from the first set (Op. 46, 1878). The 
second (Op. 72, 1886) has rather more subtlety of treatment. 
There are moments that remind us, happily, of Haydn’s 
inventions. In so many pieces of necessarily somewhat 
similar type, there is a surprising amount of variety. Both 
sets were originally written for piano duet, and the first set 
brought in £15. It was Brahms, we recall, who so greatly 
helped Dvorak by introducing him to his own publisher. 
The present record is a stimulatingly full-toned souvenir. 


Boston Orchestra (Fiedler): Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Song of India (Rimsky- 
Korsakov). H.M.V. B8412 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

It would be cruel to call this “‘ Boston Orchestra ”’ the Hyde 
of the Boston Symphony’s Jekyll. I suppose there are people 
who still want records of these pieces, and it is as well they 
should have good ones; but you can understand that my 
spring sunshine is not exactly made brighter when the old 
Intermezzo is churned out ; and with all respect to Mr. Fiedler, 
there is a bit of churning. He need not, surely, drive so 
hardly and irresiliently at the old tune? Neither you nor I, 
Mr. Fiedler, is amused, but we have to put a good face on it! 
The Rimsky goes better, but the air is too heavy. It seems 
as if “ a lot for the money ” were the motto here. The record- 
ing is good enough for anybody, however. 


COLUMBIA 

Godfroy Andolfi’s Concert Orchestra: To an 
(Yishma El) (Jalowicz and Lotter). 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I know nothing of Yishma El. I wonier if the composers 
are treating him as respectfully as one wants any deity to be 
treated? It would surely seem odd to do otherwise. We 
should not like to hear our gods merely serenaded with 
superficial strains like these : for there is nothing in the music 
but the old tum-tum Wardour Street Easternism. The 
record is sub-titled ‘“‘ Descriptive,” but we are not told of 
what it is descriptive. Internal evidence would suggest ‘ the 
provision of fodder for a market.” This is not too kind to 
men, never mind gods. Am I taking it too seriously? Maybe— 
to make up for Messrs. J. and L.’s not take their job seriously 
enough. 


Oriental God 
Columbia DB1627 


Un-named Orchestra (Wood): A Night at the Proms (Various 
Composers). Columbia DX724 (12in., 4s.). 

The label says : ‘‘ Excerpts from famous recordings grouped 

as A Night at the Proms . . . Sir Henry J. Wood conducting.” 
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The scraps are cut from Carmen, the Unfinished, Teil, 
Fingal’s Cave, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, Brandenburg 
No. 3, and Merry Wives (Nicolai). To whom is this expected 
to appeal? The presumption apparently is that people who 
may have heard part of a Prom. broadcast will be lured by 
this easy stage into buying complete records of the works 
from which snippets are given. This seems a worthy aim, 
but it is rather a shock to the musician, to be jerked from one 
theme to another. There is a moment’s silence between. 
Only a few bars are given, of course : it is obviously ‘‘ tunes ” 
that the recorders are after ; a lot for the money in tone, too. 
It is alkrather coarse, but it may serve a purpose. 


Orchestre Symphonique (Paris) (Ruhimann):  Saltarella 
(Vieuxtemps, arr. Godard) and Dance of Flowers, from 
= The Corsair (Delibes). Columbia DX725 (12in., 

.). 

The style of the Saltarella, with its hopping or jumping 
step, is best remembered, perhaps, from Mendelssohn’s 
Italian symphony. This example is conventional enough. 
I presume it was originally a fiddle piece. Delibes got his 
big chance at the opera after he had outpaced a collaborator, 
in La Source, and had written this pas de fleurs for inclusion 
in the revival of Adam’s Le Corsaire (1867). It was then 
(1870) that Coppelia established his fame. The orchestra is 
efficient, but not as delicately Delibesian as it might be. 
That last arpeggio flight aloft, for instance, should be touched 
off with a finer finger. We cannot be happy with anything 
but the very best playing upon records nowadays. 


*R. Casadesus and Orchestre Symphonique (Paris) (Bigot) : 
Concertstiick for Piano and Orchestra (Weber). Columbia 
LX470-1 (12in., 12s.). 

I remember M. Casadesus as a member of the fine group of 
chamber music players who made a record or two of ancient 
beauties. Weber's little concerto has a programme, which 
Benedict, one of the composer’s pupils, thus set down: “‘ The 
lady sits in her tower. She gazes sadly into the distance. 
Her knight has been for years in the Holy Land. Shall she 
ever see him again? Battles have been fought—but no news 
of him who is so dear to her. In vain have been all their 
prayers. A fearful vision rises to her mind. Her knight is 
lying on the battlefield—deserted and alone—his heart’s 
blood is ebbing fast away. Could she but be by his side! 
Could she but die with him! She falls exhausted and senseless. 
But hark! what is that distant sound? What glitters in the 
sunlight from the wood? What are those forms approaching? 
Knights and squires with the cross of the Crusades—banners 
waving—acclamations of the people—and there—it is he! 
She sinks into his arms. Love is triumphant. Happiness 
without end. The very woods and waves sing the song of 
love. A thousand voices proclaim its victory.” Weber 
wrote this (Op. 79) in 1821, when he was thirty-five. 

_ Larghetto affetuoso.—Two parts of the orchestra’s theme 
(in slow three-time) : (1) first seven bars, and then (2) strings 
from bar 8. The piano takes up the first part, and treats the 
second with a little variation. The end of side 1 brings darker 
thoughts. Side 2 starts with an arpeggio, which soon rushes 
into the Allegro appassionata. Then (1 in.) flute and oboe bring 
back a theme from the slow introduction, that was shaped from 
the opening notes. In mid-side the piano introduces the 
second subject of the Allegro. The arpeggiated theme returns, 
in fuller fig, and the side ends with its coming to an exhausted 
end. The bassoon starts side 3, and then there is the home- 
ward march, which may perhaps be familiar. This is almost 
entirely for the orchestra, the piano simply having one 
flourish. Its chance comes next when, in mid-side, it leads 
in the Presto giojoso of the final rejoicings, that, like much 
more in the work, has a pronounced operatic flavour. There 
is not much more to say: a very little development and 
contrast suffices for the working up of this section. I have 
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heard it played so as to stress the rather cheap-and-obvious 
elements, but M. Casadesus, though his tone is not exception- 
ally great or remarkably recorded, is light-fingered, and 
keeps the rhythm gay. The music is not first-class, and the 
programme is feeble. Still, there are attractive moments, 
and a few of the turns of melody that should endear Weber to 
us in a day when so many either despise a good tune or, 
seduced by jazz, do not know one when they hear it. 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra: God Save the King. Decca 
M500 (10in., 3s.). 

This has on each side two renderings: first a half verse, 
at the reasonable second-to-a-beat pace, and then a full verse, 
at a much slower pace, which I don’t like. It might con- 
ceivably have to be adopted for a very large gathering, 
unconducted ; but for normal use it is glumly slow, and is 
not relieved by any power of rhythm. At the end there is 
that sad hiccough that I notice the B.B.C. magnifies when it 
plays the Anthem—the break before the last note, and the 
pounce on it. I don’t care who invented this: it is silly and 
irritating, and extremely B.B.C.-ish. Also, it strikes me as 
irreverent. The hymnis a prayer. You would not jump like 
that in any other prayer. And why play half the theme? 
It is commonly done in theatres, but if the tune must be 
played, surely the extra half-minute can be spared for the 
rest of it? I say “‘ if it must be played,” because I sometimes 
wish it were not considered necessary to do that: it becomes 
a routine, and often a scamped one. I would keep the hymn 
for really heartfelt occasions. This record should be widely 
useful where there is not a band. Who wrote the tune? 
Frank Kidson, the Leeds antiquary, could, a decade ago, 
find no certainty for Grove. ‘‘ Him” was George IIl—he was 
to be “ victorious’’ in the troubles that culminated in the 
sorrowful time of the ’45. Kidson’s astonishing final note 
is that ‘“‘ the tune has been adopted by nineteen or twenty 
nations besides our own country.” As a tune, it is cleanly 
built, if rather stodgy in rhythm: very British. I wish, 
though, we had something as good as the one Haydn wrote 
for Austria: there’s a glorious tune for you! But in its way, 
our National Anthem is as British as Wagner said Rule, 
Britannia was, that in its first phrase epitomised the British 
nature. It has the clear outline of all strong tunes: starting 
low, repeating the phrase higher, and, unusually, rounding off 
with a third only—no fourth. This section keeps down, so 
that the first half rises only to the fourth note of the scale. 
Then the second half is on the higher plane and longer, with 
a sequence (pattern) also, and a third section that puts in a 
few quavers, by now much needed. The climax is one fairly 
high note—the highest in the tune, the sixth of the scale. 
Thence it falls, with a new rhythm, to the keynote. Quite a 
satisfying journey, though there is not the deft rhythmic 
variety of, say, the first few bars of Handel’s Largo, which is 
a beautiful little example of organisation. I am glad this 
recording does not include those tiresome big-drum-and- 
cymbals crashes which, in some versions, come far too often. 
I remember Sir Henry Wood’s writing of one of these as “a 
devilish example of what not to do.” The “‘ one right place,”’ 
as he says, is the summit of the melody. Somebody might, 
when using the recording, care to provide the crash on any 
seemly percussion that may be available. W.R.A. 


Neel String Orchestra: Fantasia on a Theme by 
(R. Vaughan Williams, O.M.). Decca K815—-6 


The Boyd 
Tallis 
(12in., 5s.). 


Yvonne Astruc (violin), with string orchestra conducted by 
G. Bret: Concerto in A minor for Violin and Orchestra 
(Bach). Decca-Polydor CA8225-—6 (12in., 8s.). 

These two works have arrived too late for review in this 
issue, but they will be dealt with next month.—Eb. 
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Eileen Joyce (piano), with orchestra, conducted by Clarence 
Raybould: Rondo in A major (K386) (Mozart). Parlo- 
phone E11292 (one 12in., 4s.). 

The Concert Rondo in A major is a movement discarded 
from the lovely pianoforte concerto in the same key (K414), 
both works having been written in 1782. It is one of those 
pieces of music which at the very outset assures the listener 
that he is in for a spell of unsullied enjoyment. Full of melody, 
of delicious repartee between soloist and orchestra, with 
Miss Joyce at the top of her form and Clarence Raybould 
getting a most sensitive accompaniment from the orchestra, 
this is indeed a record to purchase without delay. You need 
only hear the opening bars to say “‘I’ll take that, please,” and 
go off with four-shillingsworth of the musical heaven under 
your arm. 


Geoffrey Philippe (piano): Pastorale and Capriccio (Scarlatti- 
Tausig) and (a) Scherzo in E minor (Mendelssohn) ; 
(b) Waltz in A flat (Brahms). Parlophone R2170 (one 
10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The indulgent mood which the statement on the label of 
this record, to the effect that Geoffrey Philippe is aged 
fifteen, induces proves to be unnecessary, for the young 
gentleman is technically thoroughly competent. After a 
cool and modest performance of Scarlatti’s Pastorale, in which 
the tempo chosen is exactly right, the young pianist lets his 
fingers run away with him, with the result that, in spite of 
textual accuracy, definition and clarity are sacrificed to speed. 

The so-called Scherzo in E minor, listed as the second of 
three Fantasias or Caprices (Op. 16) in the catalogue of 
Mendelssohn’s music, needs more tone-control than Master 
Philippe can yet command, and the Brahms finds him wanting— 
naturally enough—in tenderness and the little touches of 
rubato required by the music: his playing of it is far too 
square cut. A record interesting rather in promise than in 
achievement. 


*José Iturbi (piano): Andante Favori in F major (Beethoven). 
H.M.V. DB2480 (one 12in., 6s.). 

It was a good thing that Beethoven reconsidered his decision 
to make this Andante serve for the Slow Movement of the 
Waldstein, for though charming music it would have been 
both too long and too much of a lightweight for that work. 


The label puts Op. 35 after the title which is perhaps a 
misprint for the Opus number of the Waldstein (53), but this 
Andante is, properly speaking, without Opus number and is 
found in the list of Beethoven’s work as written for string 
quartet, with arrangements for piano and voice by other 
hands. 

By unexpected and lovely modulations and contrasts in 
figuration Beethoven avoids the monotony which the rather 
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obvious theme promises, and it is no wonder the piece has 
became a favourite. Mr. Iturbi plays the music with the 
same fascinating air of detachment and the same absorption 
that we noticed in his previous recording of Granados. There 
is something very restful and soothing in this cool and well. 
recorded performance. 


Mark Hambourg (piano): Etude No. 1, Op. 23 (Rubinstein), 
and Valse Allemagne, No. 5, Op. 82 (Rubinstein). H.M.Y, 
C2818 (one 12in., 4s.). 

Mr. Hambourg does well to go outside the usual ‘concert 
repertoire even though he has discovered no great treasure- 
trove in the pieces he has chosen of Rubinstein. He plays the 
agitated music of the Study with ruthless force and some 
pretty hard hitting,and is unable to conceal from us that the 
music -is difficult. In the melodically and restless German 
waltz there is little chance for any tenderness or grace, and 
such chances as there are Mr. Hambourg passes over. It is 
an exciting, scrambling, hit-or-miss sort of performance 
which will appeal to this pianist’s admirers, and the recording 
reproduces it very faithfully. 


Egon Petri (piano): Soirée de Vienne (Schubert-Liszt), 
Columbia LX469 (one 12in., 6s.). 

The Soirée de Vienne has been described as “ an orna- 
mental elaboration upon certain waltzes of Schubert so as to 
make them suitable for concert performances.” Egon Petri 
has apparently made a selection of five of the nine waltzes 
that make up the set and plays the charming tunes most 
exquisitely. 

This desirable record shows off to admiration the pianist’s 
beautiful shaping of his phrases and tone-gradations (waltz 
No. 2), his infectious rhythmic sense and controlled rubato 
(No. 3) and in the waltz with which the other side begins— 
one that plainly owes much to Liszt’s embellishments—a 
feathery light-finger touch. The recording is exemplary. 


Maurice Maréchal (’cello) and Maurice Faure (piano): Nocturne 
in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin) and Liebestraum (Liszt- 
Maréchal). Columbia DX726 (one 12in., 4s.). 


It is nice to listen to such a straightforward musicianly 
performance as this, even though the cadenzas of the Liszt 
are ill-suited to the ’cello, good as M. Maréchal’s arrangement 
is. There is no monkeying about with the music here and the 
rich tone and assured musicianship of this artist lead one to 
hope that he will choose something of a more substantial 
nature for his next recording. 


8. C. Gramatté (violin): Chaconne from the Partita in D minor 


(Bach). Parlophone E11293—4 (two 12in., 8s.). 

Mr. Gramatté, whose name is unfamiliar to me, tackles this 
stupendous work, which has been called the crowning glory 
of Bach’s violin music, with an admirable boldness, but 
unfortunately other qualities also are needed to bring about 
a successful performance : above all, a feeling for the phrase and 
a clean melodic line drawing. These the player lacks and, 
as in so many other performances, not all his skill can render 
the arpeggio harmonies acceptable to the ear, especially with 
an E string of unpleasant quality. 

The modern tightly-stretched bow is another handicap 
which, in this unaccompanied music, only Menuhin seems 
able to overcome. 

But this is a brave effort containing many good points, and 
one admires the courage of an artist who chooses to make such 
an austere gramophone debut. The recording suffers from 
over-amplification, but is otherwise good. 

A. R. 
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*Léner String Quartet: Quartet No. 15 in A minor, Op. 132 
(Beethoven). Col. LX463-—7 (five 12in., 30s.). 

This great and glorious work is one of the most stupendous 
achievements of the human mind. It is great from every 
point of view and in every part, but most of all in that slow 
movement in which Beethoven gives thanks to God for his 
recovery from the serious abdominal inflammation which 
interrupted the composition of the quartet in 1825, when the 
composer had already been two years at work upon it. 

There are moments in this ‘‘ Song of Thanksgiving to the 
Deity ’’ in the Lydian (that is the fifth) Mode when the music 
seems almost ready to burst the bonds of its material medium, 
so filled is it with the most intense spiritual fervour and joy. 
We realise in listening to these pages of the highest inspiration 
—and in a way that words never can convey—what has been 
the state of those who are caught up into a vision of God which 
fills them with such rapture that, like St. Paul, they know 
not whether they are in the body or not. 

I do not think that I have ever before realised how great 
a gift the gramophone is to man than when I sat here, in the 


quiet of my room, late at night, listening to this marvellous 
music. There is matter for thanksgiving to God here also. 


The little march preceding the finale is psychologically 


exactly right. It brings us down to the earth which is our 
present home and to a sense of duties that must be performed 
so long as we are in the body. But I never feel that the 
Finale itself, intended probably as an instrumental finale for 
the Ninth Symphony and of earlier date, is on a level with 
the rest of the music, fine though it is. 

From the first bar of the sombre and passionate First 
Movement to the last bar of the Finale, the Léner Quartet 
give a performance which it would be impertinent to praise. 
It is not a performance, it is an act of worship in that the 
players are so conscious of the high dignity and responsibility 
of their task that they play as men inspired by a common 
ideal and communicate that inspiration to their hearers. It is 
only afterwards that one realises the high technical achieve- 
ment of their artistry. An excellent leaflet accompanies this 
superb recording,and I counsel those who cannot afford the 
entire work to beg, borrow, or steal the money for the Adagio 
(LX465-6). It will be the possession of a lifetime. 


*The Budapest String Quartet: Quartet in F major, K590 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB2514—6 (three 12in., 18s.). 

Mozart’s last quartet, the third of a projected set of six 
commissioned by Frederick William II, King of Prussia, 
written in June 1790, one year before his death, laboured under 
the same disadvantage as its two fellows in D (K575) and 
B flat (K589). The royal patron happened to be a ’cellist 
as well as a king, and, as he evidently possessed no small 
technical ability, Mozart felt it necessary to give an unusual 
importance to the ’cello part. To it, as one might expect, 
many of the chief melodies are allotted, with the consequent 
result of making the movements in which this occurs mon- 
archical instead of democratic. 


However valuable a study the management of the ’cello 
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part and its accompaniment may be to composition pupils, 
the actual music of these quartets, obviously written to 
please, is on a far lower level than any of the great set dedicated 
to Haydn, and it is noticeable that in each case the last move- 
ment of each of these three last quartets is the best. It is 
as if Mozart reached the end of the quartets with the grateful 
sense of a burden being lifted from his shoulders. 

When one considers that not only was Mozart himself 
ill with rheumatic pains, headaches and toothaches, and 
Constanze again ailing, but that he was also desperately in need 
of money, it is no wonder that the works show signs of effort 
and lack of inspiration. Mr. Blom rightly says that ‘“‘a great 
personal grief might have opened the floodgates of inspiration 
. . . but this grinding, gnawing worry could only blight his 
spirit.” 

While agreeing with Mr. Dunhill in finding the thematic 
material of the first movement of the F major quartet to be 
‘** decidedly poor and lacking in distinction ’’ there is a brave 
determination and a wistful melancholy—the movement ends 
with a sigh—implicit in the music which I find infinitely 
touching. 

The Andante, which keeps the royal ‘cellist well in view, 
is indeed little more than dull note spinning, but the interest 
rises in the third movement—in which and in the last move- 
ment the ’cello returns to a proper basis of equality with its 
fellows—and is further heightened in the Finale. From the 
end of the first part of the Finale (about half-way through the 
record) to its close, Mozart is able to show that his muse had 
not deserted him. He shakes off all cares and preoccupations 
and writes bold, lovely music. 


It is well that the last two movements are contained on 
one record (DB2516), but I strongly advise, to those who may 
hesitate, the purchase also of the First Movement, which, 
together with the rest of the quartet, is played with a tact 
and a finish altogether admirable. The recording is splendid. 


Pro Musica Ensemble: Sonatas in F major and C major for 
two violins, ’cello and organ (Mozart) ; Sonata da Camera 
in G minor (Vivaldi) ; and Sonata da Camera in B flat 
major for two violins, viola da gamba and harpsichord 
(Corelli). E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., 11, 
Grape Street, W.1. T7—8 (two 12in., 6s. each). 

A typewritten leaflet accompanying these records informs 
me that Mozart wrote the F major sonata in 1775, when he 
was twenty-one, and the one in C a few years later. In 1775, 
however, Mozart was only nineteen and far from being the 
Mozart who regretted towards the end of his short life that he 
had not devoted himself more to sacred music. On this 
question M. Ghéon, whose book on the composer is reviewed 
elsewhere in this number, has some interesting words (see 
page 179) in a section on “‘ Sacred Music.” 

“Though called Sonatas,’’ continues the leaflet, “ the 
pieces are really intermezzi intended for playing in church in 
the intervals of the Services.” 

I cannot believe that even the Archbishop of Salzburg 
would have permitted these amiable frivolities to have been 
heard between the Offertory and the Sanctus at the celebration 
of Mass or at the censing of the altar in Vespers, so that it seems 
probable that they were done as voluntaries. In one, that 
in F, the organ is merely an accompanying factor, but in 
the other it more or less takes the stage. Both sonatas are 
made up of the musical lollipops Mozart could turn out as 
quickly as an automatic sweet-machine ! 

The Vivaldi and Corelli ‘‘Sonatas’’—sequences of short 
movements—deal also in stock formulas and hardly justify 
the expectations the leaflet arouses. There is, for example, 
nothing in the least unusual in the harmonies of the little 
Gavotte, with which Vivaldi’s sonata concludes, and I failed 
to detect the wit in the Capriccio. The last two movements 
of the Corelli—adagio and allegro—are by far the best move- 
ments, having some melodic shapeliness and significance. 

The recording is better than the performance—though the 
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noise of the starting signal should have been eliminated— 
for this is, especially in the Vivaldi and Corelli works, singularly 
lacking in the polish, the give and take, the pointed phrasing, 
such music needs to bring it to life. 

I feel that the Pro Musica Ensemble would have done better 
to have given us one of the Corelli Op. 5 Sonatas, but I hope 
that this rather severe review will not prevent those who like 
music off the beaten track from forming an independent 
judgment on these records. A. R. 


THE ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY 
VOL. I—HENRY PURCELL 
Sometimes a hero in an age appears, 
But scarce a Purcell in a thousand years.— Dryden. 
The Golden Sonata, played by Isolde Menges and William 
Primrose. Nine Four-part Fantasias, played by the 
International String Quartet. Some unpublished Catches 
from Manuscripts in the British Museum. Seven 12-inch 
records and album £2 2s. Od. 

It is entirely fitting that the first volume of the English 
Music Society should be devoted to Purcell, for he is un- 
doubtedly the most neglected of all our native composers. 
Byrd, Tallis, and the other great Tudor writers are laid 
up, not lost, in the choirs of our cathedrals. Elgar has, 
at least during the last five or six years, received some- 
thing of his due recognition. 
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The other feature is the beauty of the slow sections. Indeed, 
some of these are so beautiful as to make it a matter of regret 
that Purcell did not see fit to extend them somewhat, as 
Bach did with such magnificent results in his orchestral suites 
and in the Brandenburg Concertos. Particularly lovely 
examples are the introductions to the second Fantasia, and the 
slow section following on the opening movement of the third, 
Short as they are, these little movements contain a whole 
world of emotion, expressed with the greatest tenderness and 
dignity. Perhaps the most remarkable work in the set is 
the tenth; the “‘ Fantasia on one note’’; where the four 
strings weave a series of delicate arabesques around the 
long-held dominant of the scale, sounded by the extra viola, 
An amazing variety of colour is produced by this means, with- 
out any of the effect (so abysmally dismal to English ears) 
of the monotonous drone of the bagpipe! But no Fantasia is 
without its own special interest, the gem of the collection, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, being the second, the introduction 
to which has already been mentioned. This is followed by 
a little fugue which, besides being heartseasing and lovely 
in itself, has a peculiarly English quality, hard to define, but 
quite unmistakable. Mention should also be made of the 
opening section of the fourth, with its richly eloquent part- 
writing and fascinating harmonic clashes here and _ there. 
All the Fantasias are most admirably played by M. Mangeot 

and his colleagues. 





But Purcell has remained 
virtually unknown not only 
to the amateur, but to the 
professional musician as well. 
One remembers the story of 
the German critic who, in 
reply to an English confrére’s 
eulogies of Bach, said : “‘ You 
English are always talking 
about Bach. Why don’t you 
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study your own Purcell a 


little more?” The present 
volume should do something to 
remedy this state of affairs. 
It contains nine Fantasias for 
string quartet ; the ‘Golden 
Sonata ”’ for two violins, viol 
da gamba and harpsichord : 
three songs with ‘cello and 
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The ‘‘ Golden Sonata ”’ is 
disappointing on the whole, 
save for the last movement, 
which is founded on a very 
delightful sort of dance theme, 
with a most infectious lilt. 
The artists do all they can 
with the work, without con- 
vinecing one that it is repre- 
sentative of Purcell on the 
top of his form. 

Of the three songs the first, 
** Aspiration,” is an extended 
and very expressive recitative, 
remarkable for the natural 
and poetic phrasing. It is 
followed, however, by a rather 
undistinguished air. The 
second, ‘‘ If music be the food 
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harpsichord accompaniment, 

and two “Catches.” The performers are the International 
String Quartet, and in addition the soloists include Isolde 
Menges, William Primrose (violins), Ambrose Gauntlett (viol 
da gamba), John Ticehurst (harpsichord), Bernard Richards 
(cello), and Keith Faulkner (baritone). (The singers of the 
“Catches” would seem to prefer to remain anonymous— 
at all events their names are not given.) With the possible 
exception of the Sonata, none of the music recorded can be 
described as familiar, and it is probable that the majority of 
subscribers to the Society will be hearing these works for the 
first time. 

There are two features of the Fantasias that arrest attention. 
The first is the ease with which Purcell disports himself in 
fugal or semi-fugal form. The movements of the Fantasias 
are quite short, consisting for the most part of a slow 
section alternating with one in quick or moderately quick 
tempo. Yet within these limits Purcell displays a skill and 
resource that anticipates Bach himself, who was born five 
years after these works were written! It is plain that, as 
Mr. Alec Robertson says in his note on the first of the set: 
“The young copyist at Westminster Abbey had drunk deep 
of the learning of the great polyphonists.” All the devices 
of the fugue are here: canonic imitation, augmentation, 
diminution and inversion, yet Purcell wears his learning 
lightly enough, and the music can be listened to with pleasure 
by those quite unaware of the immense contrapuntal ability 
that it reveals. 


oflove,”’ is a first-rate example 
of Purcell’s gifts as a song-writer, one of the most noticeable 
features being the music to the concluding lines of the poem : 
Sure I must perish by your charms 
Unless you save me in your arms ; 


which is set to a beautiful and moving five-bar phrase. The 
third, “I love and I must,” is nearly as good, and should 
become a popular favourite when it is better known. The 
melodic line throughout these songs has an elasticity that 
recalls Purcell’s Elizabethan predecessors, and which, save 
in some of the arias of Bach, did not reappear in vocal music 
until the advent of Hugo Wolf. 

The two “ Catches ”’ are in the real Merrie England vein, 
and if this sort of music was really sung in pubs and places 
where they drink it reflects no small credit on the skill of the 
plain man of those days. The ability to make a correct entry 
in a “round ” or “ catch ” in the intervals of imbibing liquor 
argues a mental and physical equilibrium for which we should 
look in vain at ‘‘ Ye Olde Bulle and Bushe” in this degenerate 
age. 

This volume should make many new friends for Purcell. 
Here is music that, without scaling the heights or plumbing 
the depths, has a gracious charm of its own, besides bearing 
the imprint of a distinctly personal style and idiom. Not 
the least of its virtues is that it sounds as though it had been 
written with pleasure in order to give pleasure, and of how 
much contemporary music can this be said? C. W. Orr. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Lily Pons (soprano) with orchestra.—Rosina’s Aria from 
The Barber of Seville (Rossini—text by Castil-Blaze) ; 
sung in French. Parlo.-Odeon RO20301 (10in., 4s.). 

Less than a year ago Lily Pons gave us a very full version of 
Una voce poco fa, sung in Italian. She now offers us a less 
elaborate version for less money. Two things make this record 
interesting, apart from the fact that it is always interesting to 
hear the little lady in music that suits her florid style; the 
first is that more than the average number of liberties are 
taken with Rossini’s music and the second is that the air is 
sung in French and becomes Rien ne peut changer mon dame. 
It may also be interesting to know that Castil-Blaze, who 
wrote the French text, also supervised the first score of Jl 
Barbiere published in France ‘‘ as Rossini wrote it’ and yet 
included Di tanti palpiti (from Tancredi) in it for Rosina’s 
lesson-song. He was thus one of the pioneers of the idea that 
Rossini never supplied an original lesson-song for the heroine. 

This little disc is well recorded. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra.—Joys of Spring 
(Friihlingsreigen) (Fleischmann) and Téubchen, das 
entflattert ist from Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss); sung 
in German. Parlophone R2168 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Frihlingsreigen, with its refrain Ach, nur zu zweien schén 
ist die Welt, is a conventionally pretty little song of birds and 
flowers and love. Tdubchen, das entflattert ist is the opening 
number from Die Fledermaus, Alfred’s serenade to Rosalinde. 

Neither song presents any difficulty to Herr Groh, who 

warbles them in a pleasant tenor that might easily be mistaken 

for Herr Tauber’s. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra.—Vorbei (Away) 
(Reisfeld-Marbot) and Der schénste Gedanke bist du 
(You are my dearest thought) (Paul Abraham-Robert 
Gilbert); sung in German. Parlo.-Odeon RO20300 
(10in., 4s.). 

Schumann has been given a rest ; a temporary one, let us 
hope. Musically, these two songs do not count for much, 
but they serve quite well to introduce the Tauber whom 
thousands adore, with some of the mannerisms that probably 
call forth the adoration. He sings with his customary ease 
and charm, and those who admire this phase of his art should 
find no reason for refusing the present record a warm welcome. 


*Ina Souez (soprano), with orchestra under John Barbirolli 
and chorus.—Casta Diva (Queen of Heaven) from Norma 
(Bellini—text by Romani); sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB2720 (12in., 6s.). 

Casta Diva is one of the loveliest arias ever conceived by an 
Italian composer and one of the most difficult to sing. Those 
who have heard Rosa Ponselle sing it, or Frieda Hempel in 
her prime, or those who know Boninsegna’s beautiful recording, 
are likely to feel disappointed with the present version. I 
doubt if Ina Souez has a voice of sufficient beauty to do the 
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aria full justice; there is an edge on her high notes. Her 
legato is imperfect and her coloratura only so-so. Yet, 
notwithstanding its faults, her performance is both interesting 
and creditable. In the main aria it seems that the importance 
of the occasion had scared her a little, for she improves as she 
goes along. The air is given complete with cabaletta and the 
ensuing Druid’s march is included; the initial recitative is 
omitted. Mr. Barbirolli and the recording engineers should 
have their share of the credit for the production of a technically 
excellent record that is well worth hearing. 


Joan Cross (soprano) with orchestra.—They call me Mimi 
(Mi chiamano Mimi) from La Bohéme (Puccini) and One 
fine day (Un bel di) from Madame Butterfly (Puccini) ; 
sung in English. H.M.V. C2824 (12in., 4s.). 

For those who like their opera sung in English, here are two 
of Puccini’s best-known arias, sung by one of the leading 
sopranos of our national home for opera in English. It is a 
long time now since I first heard her, in a minor réle in The 
Magic Flute, and in the meantime she has ‘“‘ made good.’’ She 
has a lovely voice, her words are reasonably clear and she has 
a sense of drama. Both airs are well done; a little more 
thought and they could be even better. For instance, it is a 
mistake to sing ‘‘ But I know not why ”’ with a significant 
pause after “‘ know.” It is quite appropriate with the original 
text ‘Il perché, non so,’’ but either the new text should be 
made to fit the music or the music to fit the new text. Again, 


her style in singing Un bel di hardly suggests that she appre- 
ciates the main reason for the song, which is not to express 
Butterfly’s faith in Pinkerton, but to try to instil the same 
Miss Cross’s style is more 


faith into the doubting Suzuki. 
appropriate, I think, to a soliloquy. 


Georges Thill (tenor), with orchestra under Eugéne Bigot.— 
O glaive promis par mon pére (A sword my father fore- 
told me) and (with Mlle. Germaine Martinelli) Siegmund 
suis-je (Siegmund call me), both from Act I of La 
Valkyrie (Wagner); sung in French. Columbia LX468 
(12in., 6s.). 

The soprano’s share in this record is a very modest one ; 
eleven bars, to be precise. M. Thill is a very versatile operatic 
tenor. Don José, Nigias, Samson, Alfredo, Walther, he tackles 
them all; and now he appears as a manly and melodious 
Siegmund. Those who enjoy Wagner and have no objection 
toa Frenchman in the réle of one of Richard’s heroes should 
not find it difficult to appreciate M. Thill’s performance in 
these two well-known excerpts. I leave it to more ardent 
Wagnerites to decide whether the voice is over-loud for the 
orchestra or not, but have no hesitation in commending the 
singing, orchestral playing and recording. 


Giuseppe Lugo (tenor), with orchestra under M. Cohen.— 
Air de Jean from Herodiade (Massenet) and Air de Saint 
Sulpice from Manon (Massenet) ; sung in French. Decca- 
Polydor CA8224 (12in., 4s.). 

An Italian tenor who can sing in French that is more than 
passing fair is quite a novelty; but then Giuseppe Lugo is 
on the staff at the Opéra-Comique and has an ideal opportunity 
of learning how to do it. The Air de Jean is also known as 
Ne pouvant réprimer les élans de la foi. It has always struck 
me as a dreary dirge and I am not surprised to read that Jean 
de Reszke, the original John the Baptist in Massenet’s opera, 
thought little of it. The singer handles it capably. The Air 
de Saint Sulpice, also known as Ah fuyez, douce image, is @ 
much finer effort on Massenet’s part. The present rendering is 
adequate and full of dramatic fervour; rather too full, in 
fact, for the final phrases would have gained in significance 
if the aria had been opened in a more gentle fashion. The 
Opéra- Comique conductor directs his orchestra with skill and 
the recording is very good. H.. FV. 1. 
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CHORAL 


The Paris Philharmonic Choir, conducted by Ernest Levy: 
Missa Choralis (Liszt). Decca-Polydor CA8219-23 (five 
12in., 20s.). 

The forward policy of Decca has been and is the admiration 
of us all, but it must regretfully be stated that the issue of this 
recording is an error which I can only attribute to Decca, 
like all of us, having had an “ off ’’ day. 

The music is poor, the singing bad, the recording not up to 
modern standards. (Were these records made some time ago? 
There are flaws in the performance that never ought to have 
been passed.) 

I do not question that Liszt really was deeply and sincerely 
religious, but his highly emotional nature was not one fitted 
to express itself in the creation of sacred music. He achieves 
only a sickly religiosity with the aid of every worn-out theatrical 
device possible. The first signs of this appear in the senti- 
mental harmonies of the first Christe eleison and by the end 
of the reprise the music has not only become operatic—and 
not even good opera at that—but frankly comic. 

I defy anyone to listen with a straight face to this sort of 
thing with its alternations, on the separate syllables, of loud 
and soft : e (e)—le (le)—i (i)—son (son) ! 

The imitation of parts in the Gloria becomes irritating and 
the “‘ pathetic ’’ note at the qui tollis, and the “‘ et incarnatus est”’ 
of the Credo, nauseating. The best music is to be found in 
the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei, though pleni sunt caeli is set 
to what sounds like a jig. The singing of this musical mon- 
strosity is reedy—the sopranos especially—and the soloists 
are rightly nameless. The work is written for choir and 
organ, but I can hear no trace of the latter. 

I can thoroughly recommend this recording as an example 
of what to avoid in composing a Mass and to all lovers of 


Jesuit baroque. 
A. R. 


SONGS 


It is a real pleasure to welcome Norman Allin, who comes 
back with a discovery from Scotland, in the form of a grand 
song called Think on Me, ascribed to Lady John Scott and 
arranged by Moffat. Lady John Scott wrote both words and 
music of Annie Laurie, and was prominent among those who 
rediscovered Scottish song. The late Sir Harold Boulton had 
a good deal to say about her in the articles he contributed to 
The Music Lover two years ago. This record is magnificent 
in its sheer simplicity. When Song is Sweet by Sans-Souci is 
on the back. Both are beautifully sung and recorded and 
have orchestral accompaniments in (Columbia DB1628, 2s. 6d.) 

The great narrative ballads of the German Karl Loewe are 
not often sung these days, although there are some splendid 
records by Andresen and Bockelmann. Now comes the 
American Lawrence Tibbett with the dramatic Edward, 
the composer’s Op. 1, No. 1. The story tells of a son answer- 
ing his mother’s questions as to the blood on his sword. He has 
killed his father, condemns his wife and children to beg through 
life, and brings down the curse of Hell on his mother. Tibbett, 
who sings in Scotch—it is a Scottish story although written 
by a German (cf. Beethoven’s Ecossaises)—piles on the agony 
until that awful finish, when the whole atmosphere seems 
charged with guilt. Musically, the song has an affinity with 
Schubert’s Eri King. I recommend this despite a poorly 
recorded piano accompaniment. The reverse contains a mock 
spiritual by Wood and Wolfe called De Glory Road, an 
elaborate affair, about which I can say nothing except express 
again my personal disgust at the deliberate sophistication of 
primitive emotion, and my amazement that the singer is he 
who was recently heard in Wotan’s Farewell. Piano accom- 
paniments by Stewart Wille. (H.M.V. DB1684, 6s.) 


There will be a big public for Elisabeth Schumann singing 
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Landon Ronald’s Down in the Forest in English with Lawrance 
ingwood conducting a small orchestra. 

It is a splendid song; would that our present ballad mongers 
were as kind to the voice. On the back we have Last Night 
by Theo Marzials and H. Kjerulf, also in English, and featuring 
Mme. Schumann’s celebrated bird imitations. (H.M.V. 
DA1457, 4s.) If you jib at Mme. Schumann’s English, you 
will be amazed at the excellence of this same language in the 
hands of John Hendrik, whose versatility is always surprising. 
He provides a charming record of The Star and the Rose by 
Young and Schwartz, who has done the music for “ Follow 
the Sun,” while on the back he even succeeds with one of those 
child studies so beloved of English audiences. This one is 
called He’s an Angel in that Heaven called Home and is by 
Michael Hodges. Mr. Hendrik’s voice is still almost indis- 
tinguishable from that of Richard Tauber, which is praise 
enough. Orchestral accompaniments, and a record I can 
thoroughly recommend. (Parlophone R2172, 2s. 6d.) 

Nino Martini, who I believe comes from America, gives an 
Italianate performance of Leoncavallo’s Mattinata (Tis the 
Day), which is featured in the film “‘ Here’s to Romance.” | 
think I am right in saying that this little song was specially 
commissioned by the Gramophone Company for Caruso, and 
has thus made history. This is in Italian, but on the back 
Mr. Martini sings in English a typical hit number from the 
same film called I carry you in my pocket in a locket of gold, 
complete with the usual orchestral interlude. It is amusing 
to find an open-throated operatic tenor tackling the routine 
methods of the popular singer. Orchestral accompaniments 
and good recording if a trifle loud. (H.M.V. B8411, 2s. 6d.) 
Peter Dawson is not only a pleasure to hear in anything. 
but is also one of our most accomplished song writers under 
the name of McCall. Listen to McPherson’s Farewell and 
Deep Sea Mariner and you will find that they have almost 
everything a good song should have. No need, perhaps, to 
recommend a Dawson record, but I do all the same. (H.M.V. 
B8343, 2s. 6d.). Orchestral accompaniments. John McCor- 
mack will delight his public in two little songs by Foster, 
respectively Sweetly she sleeps, my Alice Fair and Jeanie 
with the light brown hair on H.M.V. DA1405 (4s.). Piano 
accompaniments by Edwin Schneider. Certain sections of 
Nonconformity will want Sam Carson in O My Saviour, 
Hear Me and Carry Me Back to Calvary on Columbia FB1306 
(1s. 6d.). RoGER WIMBUSH. 


BAND 


I have only two new records this month, but both of them 
are of first-rate quality. I enthused a month ago over the 
first record by the Garde Républicaine Band since they returned 
to the Columbia fold, and I enthuse again this month over 
their second record (DX723). Pierre Dupont, the conductor 
of the band, has made a new transcription of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 and here we have it, a brilliant transcription 
brilliantly played and superbly recorded, As was the case 
with the Wagnerian transcriptions issued last month, this is 
not for small or mediocre bands. It demands the finest 
technique, but when this is available, as is the case in this 
record, the results are amazing. I regard this record much 
in the same way as I regarded the Stokowski record of this 
Rhapsody when it was first issued some years ago. 

I was greatly intrigued by Regal-Zonophone No. MR1996 
containing Friedmann’s Slavonic Rhapsody played by Munn 
and Felton’s Works Band. This music is rather “ Liszt and 
Waterish,” but it is enough to test the capabilities of the band 
and they come through with flying colours. They have the 
advantage of being conducted by their professional conductor 
—William Halliwell—and he secures a delightfully crisp and 
well-balanced performance. The recording is of excellent 
quality and I look forward to the issue of further records 
by this excellent band. 

W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Musical Films and a Grievance 

After passing through a year or two of doldrums the musical 
film is back with us again, bigger and better than ever, and a 
large percentage of the current light music finds its way into 
these pictures and back to us gramofans through the medium 
of actors turned vocalists and more often vice versa. And it 
would seem that some singers are not satisfied with the often 
excellent records that the stars of the films themselves make, 
but must needs try their own skill at the game and make it 
easier or more difficult, as the case may be, to decide which 
record of any particular song from a film that has pleased us 
we shall buy. 

Last month Lily Pons made a record of two of her songs from 
her first film, ‘‘I Dream Too Much.” Close on its heels came 
a grand 12-inch Brunswick record bedecked with a purple 
jacket by Erna Sack, styled ‘‘ The world’s nightingale,”’ of the 
same two songs—not, mark you, of two other songs from the 
film, but of the same two, thus challenging Miss Pons on her 
own ground. In this instance the prima donna need have no 
fear that the nightingale will steal her thunder, for Erna Sack 
has a lot to learn about the art of the microphone and she will 
probably learn a good deal about the deficiencies of her own 
voice from this disc. So many faults of tone and quality are 
glossed over in the vastness of a theatre, but the microphone 
is less kind and displays them all magnified a thousand times. 

Quite apart from the unnecessary redundancy here, it. does 
seem a pity that the recording companies cannot let well alone 
and be resigned to permitting their rivals to occasionally 
have the only recording of some popular hit of the moment. 
Brunswick 131 is an example of what is happening all the time 
in an industry that can ill afford to have failures. If Erna 
Sack is a seller, let her sing some songs that have not already 
been recorded by another star on another label—heaven knows 
there are millions of songs waiting to be recorded which a 
singer of this standing could record with far more success 
than these delicate nothings written for the faery quality of 
Lily Pons’ voice, and quite unsuited to the robust chirrupings 
of the world’s nightingale. 

Having got that off my chest, I will now draw your wander- 
ing attention to numerous selections of some of the music 
from these films which give you more tunes for the money, 
but fewer words. 

The principal films that are now being seen all over the 
country are “Top Hat,’ “I Give My Heart,”’ ‘‘ Broadway 
Melody of 1936” and ‘‘ Thanks a Million.” Those not yet 
generally released, but either on in London or waiting to be 
released, are ‘‘I Dream Too Much,” ‘‘She Shall Have Music,” 
‘““ Public Nuisance No. 1 ”’ and ‘‘ Limelight.” 

“Top Hat ”’ is represented this month by a really first-class 
Selection by The Casani Club Orchestra with due prominence 
given to Charlie Kunz (Rex 8708), and by an agreeable Selection 
by Lionel Falkman and his Orchestra on Regal-Zono. MR2004. 

““I Give My Heart ’”’ is the subject of some ardent out- 
pourings by vocalists with The Blue Hungarian Band (Regal- 
Zono. MR2020) and of a charmingly dainty effort by those 
two pianists who are a good deal in the limelight just now, 
Rawicz and Landauer (Columbia FB1311). It is a pity that 
the singers in the Regal-Zono. record were not chosen for the 
clarity of their diction rather than the amount of noise they 
could make. 

The backing of the Columbia is a Selection from ‘‘ I Dream 
Too Much.” Patricia Rossborough plays the same tunes, just 
a trifle too dashingly I thought, on Parlophone F387, coupled 
with the music from Arthur Tracy’s film “‘ Limelight.”’ 

The Masqueraders play the ‘‘ She Shall Have Music ” tunes— 
this is the Jack Hylton film—on Columbia FB1325 with Brian 
Lawrance, who sings in the film, lending a voice. 


‘* Broadway Melody of 1936” and ‘* Thanks a Million ” are 
favoured by Jack Payne and his Band (Rex 8706) and Primo 
Scala’s Accordeon Band (Rex 8725) respectively and Vivian 
Ellis plays his own music from Frances Day’s film ‘‘ Public 
Nuisance No. 1” on H.M.V. BD322. It is always interesting 
to hear a composer playing his own music—it has at any rate 
the flavour of authenticity ; Vivian Ellis gives his tunes a. 
good deal more. 


Singing Stars 

Now for some of the singers of these songs that you will 
see in the films. 

Frederich Feher, who has written the music for the film 
‘* Robber Symphony,” conducts the orchestra while Webster: 
Booth sings Serenata and Romance (H.M.V. BD405). This 
record was issued last month but was received too late for 
review in our February issue ; it is worth hearing if you have 
overlooked it in your survey of the past month’s output. 

Bing Crosby is perhaps the most notable of all the film 
stars who have become stars by way of their vocal prowess, 
and his latest success is the film version of ‘‘ Anything Goes,”’ 
which has had some new numbers written for it, notably My 
heart and I, Sailor Beware! and Moonburn. Bing sings all 
three with ease and assurance and all those little tricks that 
every crooner since he first burst upon an unsuspecting world 
has tried to copy and, for the most part, lamentably failed. 
There is nothing he doesn’t know about putting over these 
sentimental little ditties of our degenerate generation. That 
they die and are forgotten in the briefest moment of time is 
of no account ; the singer does the job in hand superbly, and as 
such justifies the enormous salary he receives from the hard- 
headed magnates of the American film industry. (N.B.- 
The numbers of these epoch-making works of art are Brunswick 
02143 and 02144.) 

Another singer of the same class who has had to wait a good 
deal longer, and to cross the Atlantic to wit, to get his chance 
in films is Arthur Tracy, whose first film—apart, of course, from 
brief appearances as The Street Singer in some of the more 
spectacular movie revues—has just been shown in London. 
He sings The Whistling Waltz and Farewell, Sweet Senorita 
on Decca F5880 and Nirawana and We were meant to meet 
again (F5881) and Stranded and Stay a while on F5882. f 
have not seen the film so I shall not be led into predicting a 
great future for him and then find that I am hopelessly wrong, 
or vice versa. The songs suit him and I am sure he and Anna 
Neagle must make an interesting pair in what is reputed to, be 
the story of Miss Neagle’s own meteoric career. 

Frances Day is up to her tricks again in Me and my Dog 
from ‘‘ Public Nuisance No. 1 ”—what a lovely title for this 
devastating blonde! There are few people who can be naughty 
so disarmingly as Miss Day, and she is disarming enough for 
anybody here. On the other side of H.M.V. BD323 she sings 
Swing and I see that a third song from the film, Between you 
and me and the carpet, coupled with You have that extra 
something from ‘*“‘ The Town Talks ”’ is scheduled for release 
on March 12th (BD327). 

Jack Buchanan now appears for the first time on the Bruns- 
wick label and puts his personality across in two songs from his 
film ‘‘Come Out of the Pantry ’—one with Ethel Stewart 
called From one minute to another and the other Everything 
stops for tea, which is already quite well known to us as a 
dance tune (Brunswick 02125). 

Brian Lawrance provides the romantic interest in ‘ She 
shall have Music ”’ and sings My first thrill and May all your 
troubles be little ones on Decca F5856. This is a delightful record, 
and a word of praise is due to the sympathetic accompaniment 
provided by Fred Hartley and his Quintet. 
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Ginger Rogers causes me to completely reconsider her as 
a microphone artist by her record this month of Heny Meeny 
Miney Mo, with Johnny Mercer, from the film “‘ To Beat the 
Band,” and in less exuberant mood, Don’t mention love to me 
from “In Person” (Decca F5838). This is a really good 
effort and Ginger’s undoubted personality gets across infinitely 
more successfully than in her “‘ Top Hat ” records. 


A New Catch Phrase ? 

Next we come to the stars of the gramophone world who 
must needs sing these songs of the films because most of the 
best material finds its way into these films. Hutch has made 
two beautiful records; one is of If I should lose you from 
Gladys Swarthout’s film ‘‘ Rose of the Rancho ’’—a tune that 
stood out from all the others, good though they were, as the 
obvious success of the picture—and he makes it quite per- 
fectly. It is backed with Bird on the Wing, a number which 
has taken my fancy, so that Parlophone F399 is a record of 
undiluted pleasure, especially as that orchestral accompani- 
ment is noticeable by its absence. It appears again on F400, 
but unobtrusively enough in When April comes again (is it my 
imagination or is this strangely reminiscent in sentiment of 
One Morning in May 2) and with very definite effect on You 
can always tell a Jaffa by its juice. There is no one who can 
sing a modern love song more movingly than Hutch, but it is 
great fun to know that he has a sense of humour as well as this 
deep sincerity that pervades his work, and he can give just the 
right touch to a little nonsense song like You can always tell 
a Jaffa by its juice. Don’t you think that title sounds as 
though it might become a catch phrase? 

To revert to If I should lose you and Bird on the Wing, 
Greta Keller has the ideal songs here for her own intensely 
individual style and one of them she has made outstandingly 
well and the other disappointingly poorly. If I should lose you 
is the success, but the poor Bird on the Wing has been so 
overwhelmed by the weight of the orchestra that the details 
of its flight would have remained unintelligible to me forever 
if I had not heard of its homing instincts on other records. 
The quality of Miss Keller’s voice is such that it is impossible 
for an accompanying orchestra to hear more than a stray 
sound or so issuing from her lips while she croons into the 

‘microphone, so that there is always the danger of the orchestra 
swamping her voice, and that has most certainly happened 
on this occasion. Surely the gentlemen who control the 
balance of the recording angels could have adjusted this 
lop-sidedness? (Decca F5863). 

Hildegarde chooses I dream too much and Heny Meeny 
Miney Mo for her talents this month—an odd pair, but she 
does not attempt to emulate a prima donna in either number ! 
Rather she takes both songs and infuses them with her own 
personality so that both become delightful little songs sung 
by Hildegarde standing on their own merits (Columbia FB1308). 


It is an odd coincidence that Sam Browne and Elsie Carlisle 
both sing My shadow’s where my Sweetheart used to be this 
month, he on H.M.V. BD324 coupled with I’m sitting high 
on a Hilltop from ‘‘ Thanks a Million,” and she on Decca 
F5877 coupled with Up the Wooden Hill to Bedfordshire | 
There must be many thousands of their admirers who regret 
the breaking up of their act and who would like to go back 
to the old days when Sam and Elsie were the comedy duo 
par excellence with Ambrose on Saturday nights, or even in 
their act on the halls, when such epics as Home James made 
them the darlings of their public. But no doubt they have 
very good reasons for going their own separate ways. If 
you want duets from them now you'd better fix a double 
turntable to your gramophone. 

Phyllis Robins sings Up the Wooden Hill to Bedfordshire 
on Rex 8714; it is another of the these “ happy childhood 
memories ” songs which have a wide appeal, and as she couples 
it with Lights Out it should be a good seller. On 8728 she 
adapts herself to the style of Shirley Temple in Animal 


Crackers in my Soup coupled with The simple things in life 
both from “ Curly Top.” By the way, Miss Robins is noy 
“The Personality Vocalist’ on her records—true, but rathe 
unnecessary. 

Someone else has the same idea about herself apparently, 
for Dinah Miller on Parlophone F407 is labelled “ The 
Personality Girl,’’ and she certainly has that certain thing; 
she sings Porgy (what a lovely melody that has) and in com. 
plete contrast Rhythm in my Nursery Rhymes which has 4 
shappy accompaniment and some equally bright tap-dancing, 
Surely this young lady must ‘have had previous microphone 
experience ; if not she is a sensational discovery. 

That other sensational discovery, Robert Ashley, who 
pleased your humble servant so much last month, goes from 
strength to strength in With all my Heart and Bird on th 
Wing (H.M.V. BD325). Since last month I have had the 
pleasure of meeting this young man and it was agreeable to 
find that his personality is in keeping with his talent. I hope 
he won’t get spoiled. 


Connie Boswell also sings With all my Heart on Brunswick 
02127 with Moon over Miami on the reverse. There is littk 
to say about either side, except that they are as competently 
done as everything this singer does, but might I suggest that 
a trifle less melancholy in the voice would prevent that 
suspicion of monotony which is creeping into her work? 

In addition to the numbers from his film Arthur Tracy also 
recorded Old Ship o’ Mine and The Sunset Trail (Decca F5862) 
before he returned to America. I consider this one of his best 
records. It may not be so ambitious as some of his records, 
but it is none the worse for that—rather better in fact. 


Turner Layton has also made this month what I consider 
to be one of his best ever, and, strangely enough, it is not a 


sentimental number at all, but that gay jingle from ‘‘ Broadway 
Melody of 1936,’ Sing before Breakfast. If you are feeling 


dull or drab listen to this and I guarantee that unless you are 
beyond all hope you will be cheered up by the abounding 


vitality and good spirits of this record (Columbia FB1299), 
A beautiful lady in blue is the companion piece, but don’t 
worry about that, get it for the other side. He also records 
that song that Hutch made last month with the clever lyric 
These Foolish Things and Roadway of Romance from 
“Charing Cross Road ” (FB1300). 

Thank goodness Kitty Masters is herself this month and not 
a wee mother in Scotland or a Lancashire lass or any of the 
other aliases she assumes to disguise the fact that Henry Hall 
selected her for her quiet charm of manner in her singing, 
rather than for her ability to transport herself from one 
corner of the British Isles to another by the turn of a phrase. 
I like the accompaniment of two pianos and drums on Regal- 
Zono. MR2002 (Tell me again and Me and My Dog). The 
temptation to outdo la Day must have been terrific in 
Me and My Dog, but she resists it nobly. On MR2016 she is 
pleasantly soothing in When April comes again and He’s an 
Angel. 

The Radio Three (Regal-Zono. MR2003) are up to all the 
tricks of their trade with Broadway Rhythm and I’m sitting 
high on a Hilltop from—no, you must surely know by now 
what films they’re from, and I liked Val Rosing’s cheeriness 
in A Penny in my Pocket from “ Millions in the Air” on 
Regal-Zono. MR2018. 

For sheer pace and brilliance, however, commend me to 
Yankee Doodle never went to Town and When a great love 
comes along by Babs and her Brothers (Brunswick 02216). 
I am afraid I like everything these young folk do, but they are 
decidedly a take it or leave it outfit—take it if you like it, 
leave it if you don’t, they don’t mind. 

Len Bermon is bright enough, too, in That’s what you 
think, Pinky Tomlin’s amusing song from “‘ King Solomon of 
Broadway,” backed with Anything that’s part of you (Parlo- 
phone F404). 
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Columbia Comedians 


Stanelli’s Stag Party as a radio turn has reached immense 
popularity in a very short time. But a radio act and a gramo- 
phone record are two very different things, and many brilliantly 
funny turns that have succeeded on the air have lamentably 
come unstuck in the recording studio. It is difficult to see 
why, but it is so. It is all the pleasanter to announce, there- 
fore, that the two records just issued of this Stag—I beg your 
pardon, Bachelor—Party have most decidedly “come off ”’ 
(Columbia DB1309 and 10). Here you have that rarest of all 
essentials to the perfect record, atmosphere ; it abounds on 
these two discs and you really do feel that everyone enjoyed 
making the records—S§tanelli, Norman Long, Trevor Watkins, 
Al and Bob Harvey, Mario de Pietro, Uncle Jack Wynne and 
all. I consider these the records of the month. 

Norman Long on his own has another superb song, this time 
about a bus driver, called Nothin’ else to do all day! and a 
not so superb one called We Montmorencies ! both on Columbia 
FB1315, and Renee Houston projects her personality in rather 
similar material to her last record on Columbia FB1307. 
[ expect it is difficult to find just the right stuff for Miss 
Houston to record, but I dare to hope that her next record will 
show us this clever comedienne in different vein from her 
squabbles with the musical director and her husband. 


New Recording of Kol Nidrei 

Albert Sandler, with the ever competent Jack Byfield and 
Reginald Kilbey, has made a new recording of those lovely 
Jewish melodies Kol Nidrei and EHili Hili. Sandler has never 
played more soulfully and his fiddle has never been more 
beautifully recorded, and I am sure there will be many 
thousands of people grateful for this record. Personally, I 
always feel that both melodies, but more especially EHuili 
Hili, want the rise and fall of the cantor’s voice to bring out 
the full beauty of them. This is purely a personal opinion, 
of course, looking upon them solely as melodies that are 


infinitely moving to hear and quite apart from any religious 


significance and association. The number of the record is 
Columbia DB1625. 

Another record of some interest in the Light Orchestral 
section this month is of Alter’s Manhattan Serenade played by 
a Salon Orchestra coupled with Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
in When Day is Done on a 12-inch His Master’s Voice disc 
(H.M.V. C2823). I suppose to some people Manhattan Serenade 
conjures up a realistic vision of that extraordinary island, and 
the music contains sufficient of the feeling of New York City 
for them to regard it as a miniature masterpiece of colourful 
and characteristic contemporary music. For me it completely 
lacks both the flame of genius and the cool competence of the 
commercialised composer; it creaks, and slides into the 
‘“‘ restaurant music ”’ class—suitable as a background for the 
contented munchings of people who like a bit of noise to cover 
up the gaps in their own conversational shortcomings. 

Very probably When Day is Done is supposed to be the 
more important of the two contributions ; it certainly contains 
more ideas than Manhattan Serenade and the Maestro can 
still vie with our own Hylton in his handling of a big band 
and the grandiose arrangements that make a poor, simple 
little tune sound like a misbegotten symphony. But when 
it is all over what is achieved? Very little of lasting value. 

I prefer the more direct methods of Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra who play a Selection of Oscar Straus’s music from 
‘The Chocolate Soldier ’’ on H.M.V. C2822 and really have 
some material to work on and make a grand row that gets 
you warmed up to the romantic swirl of the “‘My Hero” 
waltz. 

Of the other light music there is little to be said. I found 
Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra in a selection of Viennese 
music called In a Vienna Beer Garden perfectly delightful 
and full of the spirit of light-hearted gaiety which those who 
don’t know or those who only remember the old days, imagine 
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is the daily lot of the Viennese. Listen to Columbia FB1324, 
and with a little imagination you can be in Vienna for six 
minutes. 


A Grand Symphony Orchestra under the able baton of 
Dr. Weissmann play a pleasant Grand Viennese Opera 
Potpourri on Parlophone R2171, and Barnabas Von Geczy 
and his Orchestra are typically German in Puszta and Forget 
and Smile (H.M.V. B8395). 


Then there are Hermann Von Stachow’s Salon Orchestra 
in For you alone, Lucia and The Kiss (Decca F5874). The 
Orchestra Mascotte in Moonlight on the Danube and the ever- 
delightful ‘‘Gypsy Love” melodies (Parlophone R2174). 
Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra in Waldteufel’s 
Herbstweisen waltz and When love dies (Parlophone R2173), 
The Robert Renard Dance Orchestra in two good tangos— 
rather staid tangos, but one does not expect South American 
abandon in German dance music—Hcuador and Mondoza 
(Parlophone F408), The Woodland Serenaders in Pixies 
Merry-go-Round and Morning Serenade or Ronde des Elfes 
(Regal-Zono. MR1997), and finally The Bohemia Novelty 
Orchestra in T'hree Jolly Brothers and The Wedding of the 
Rose (Columbia FB1313) complete with vocalist ! 


A nice bunch for any of you who are so fond of this kind of 
music that you want more of it even than the B.B.C. will give 
you. 


Pianos, Piano-Accordeons, Organs and Mouth-Organs 

Charlie Kunz and Len Green go on every month turning out 
medleys of music that everyone knows and very often is sick 
of, but still we like their records—they manage to infuse new 
life into hackneyed tunes and Charlie even rakes up all the 
old ones as well. This month he plays Goodnight, Sweetheart 
as the finish of his Medley No. R.13 (Rex 8726). Len Green’s 
Melodies of the Month Nos. 11 and 12 contain a whole heap 
of good tunes for three shillings (Decca F5866), and I rather 
felt that those heavenly twins, Arthur Young and Reginald 
Foresythe (Decca F5878), could have taken a leaf out of his 
book and studied the effect of harmonious simplicity, rather 
than discordant cleverness. No one admires these two more 
than I do, but there are limits to the liberties one can take with 
any tune and I think you will agree that the joke has gone 
a little too far this month when you hear some of the sounds 
that issue from Modern Melodies. 


Turner Layton’s record of Solitude and Sophisticated Lady 
(Columbia FB1298) is pleasant without being at all stimulating, 
while Harry Greenwood’s Medley called Love on the Films 
(Columbia FB1297) is even more unenterprising. 

Rawicz and Landauer, however, are very enterprising and 
parade their ideas and technical skill with great assurance on 
Columbia FB1305 in a Viennese Waltz Medley. They are 
a bright pair. 

Reginald Dixon is a bit too bright with his organ version of 
Bugle Call Rag and Somebody stole my Gal (Rex 8713). Leave 
them to Mr. Roy, per-lease, Mr. Dixon. 

Larry Adler, who plays Londonderry Air, Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 6, Liebestraum, and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
all on Rex 8727, is as amazing as ever in the sounds he can 
produce from that mouth-organ, although with a Wurlitzer 
accompanying him it is not always possible to tell where the 
mouth-organ leaves off and the Wurlitzer carries on. 


Peter Valeric has apparently won the National Accordeon 
Championship at the tender age of eleven, so obviously 
something had to be done about perpetuating such a prodigy 
and who better for the job than the Regal-Zonophone people. 
So here he is on MR1998 playing the Merry Widow Waltz 
and Waves of the Danube, and jolly well he plays them too. 
You might also be interested in Charles Magnante’s record 
of Nola and Rachmaninoff’s famous Prelude (Rex 8712). 
Is nothing safe these days? 
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Miscellany 


Now for a bunch of unclassifiables. First, an extraordinary 
new outburst by Horatio Nicholls called Here’s Health unto 
our New King, which, somehow, completely gives me the 
jitters, but is appropriately presented by Robert Naylor 
and the Band of H.M. Irish Guards and Organ (Rex 8720). 
I preferred the old Songs of Britain on the other side. 


Next, a song with a moral by Gracie Fields and the Corona 
Babes called Look to the Left and Look to the Right “‘ and you’ll 


DANCE 


There are no very outstanding records this month ; it seems 
to be the tunes rather than the performance of them that 
stick in the memory. It is always a risky business prophesying 
about the popularity of numbers—so often the ones that have 
that quality that makes them different and so pleasing to the 
jaded reviewer, is just the thing that keeps them from soaring 
in popular taste. It would seem that the public likes the 
simplest tunes and the ones that are most like the ones that 
have gone before. So I shall simply state which tunes I 
have enjoyed most and which have stayed in my mind and 
with which I have annoyed my neighbours most often. 

Firstly, I place Why did she fall for the Leader of the Band? 
as the most tiresome to get rid of, then If I should lose you 
as the most haunting, I dream too much a good third, With 
all my Heart, sloppy but nice, and lastly, most tormenting 
of all, Heny Meeny Miney Mo because I can’t get further 
than the nursery rhyme we all know except that “ trouble ”’ 
is substituted for “ nigger.’ 

Now for the records of these and others that do the tunes 
more than justice. 





Jack Hylton’s Orchestra. 

The Leader of the Band and The Darling of the Guards 
(H.M.V. BD5023). Real honest-to-goodness noise and fun 
here. In the old Hylton tradition. 


Isham Jones and His Orchestra. 

If I should lose you and Thunder over Paradise (Bruns- 
wick 02132). Charmingly played and orchestrated, but 
perhaps you prefer the more elaborate arrangement made by 


Roy Fox and His Orchestra. 

If I should lose you and Play, Orchestra, Play (H.M.V. 
BD5025). And here you have as coupling Noel Coward’s 
current success from “ To-night at 8.30,”’ and it is a strangely 
insistent tune, demanding attention without giving a great 
deal of pleasure—like a capricious and lovely woman. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

I dream too much and A beautiful Lady in Blue (Decca 
F5861). Both waltzes which somehow seem a waste of a 
band whose rhythm section is so magnificent, but you just 
listen to the musicianship instead. 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 

I dream too much and The Jockey on the Carousel (H.M.V. 
BD5027). Here, then, is at least one recording of the charm- 
ing Jockey on the Carousel for which I asked last month. See 
if you like it and, if you do, write to His Master’s Voice and 
insist on a Lily Pons record of it. 


Al Collins and His Berkeley Hotel Orchestra. 

With all my Heart and Moon for Sale (Decca F5876). 
Welcome to Al Collins and his band who, if you read Edgar 
Jackson, are pretty good people to have around a dance floor 
if only they give themselves half a chance to show what they 
can do. They just get about half that chance here. But it’s 
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never get run over’?! A good idea which should be taken into 
every home and school (Rex 8718). 

The Corona Babes do pretty well on their own in Holiday 
Time in Paradise Alley (Rex 8717) and a child called Miss 
Joy does all there is to do with Animal Crackers in my Soup 
and When I grow up (Regal-Zono. MR2014). 

There are just two records by the Hill Billies which are 
worth hearing—There’s gold in them thar hills and Headin’ 
Home on Regal-Zono. MR1999 and Yodelling ay and 
The Sunset Trail on MR2000. M. E. C. 


RECORDS 


nice to welcome them and I hope that in a month or two the 
sparks will fly. 


Joe Venuti and His Orchestra. 
Eeny Meeny Miney Mo and 


Mark Allen and His Orchestra. 

Alone (Columbia FB1319). Do you see this, readers? 
Joe Venuti’s name again. But, wait. Don’t get too excited 
or you will be disappointed ; it’s not all that good. Good 
enough, but could have been much better. The coupling is 
oh, so sad. 


Joe Paradise and His Music. 

Moonglow and Whispering (Parlophone F406). Perhaps 
I’m uncritical when I want to be, but I found this record 
just completely satisfying. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
The Sunset Trail and Bird on the Wing (Decca F5860). 
Sorry to drag in this band again, but you mustn’t overlook 


this one whatever you do. Bird on the Wing is just lovely. 
The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

There’s a song they sing at a sing-song in Sing Sing and 
Animal Crackers in my Soup (Columbia FB1301). The 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in gay mood and that absurd biscuit 
song is really an awfully good tune. 


The Masqueraders. 

My Lord, the carriage waits and The Leader of the Band 
(Columbia FB1326). What a song that first one is; we shall 
all be saying ‘“‘ My Lord, the carriage-er-waits ’’ before long 
with that wonderful pomposity of this vocalist. 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 

Old Ship o’ Mine and With all my Heart (Regal-Zono. 
MR2007). As a rule I do not approve of a band that can be 
as amusing and lively as Billy Cotton’s turning sentimental, 
but here they do the Old Ship song so well that I award them 
the month’s putty medal for heart-throbs. 


Scott Wood and His Six Swingers. 

Georgia Rockin’ Chair and A little bit independent (Regal- 
Zono. MR 2009). Not quite so “hot” as the Six Swingers 
used to be before Scott Wood took possession of them and 
all the better for the money bags, I daresay. It’s a good 
record, though. 


Brian Lawrance and Lansdowne House Orchestra. 

Moanin’ Minnie and Don’t ask any Questions (Decca 
F5865). Both from Hylton’s and Lawrance’s film ‘ She 
Shall Have Music ”’ and Brian does his stuff here with masses 
of personality and gets the band swinging along with him all 
the way. M. E. C. 
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More light on the History and Origin of Fazz in new Brunswick 
Albums of “ Classic Swing” 


HETHER these albums find 
their way into your possession 
will probably depend mainly on 


the extent of your interest in the 
history and foundations of jazz. 

All the records were made by the Gennett 
Company of Richmond, Indiana, between 
1921 and 1925. The original masters were 
destroyed long ago, and pressings are so 
rare that only after an intensive search 
was it possible to discover copies for the 
manufacture of the new masters from which 
the present discs have been made. 

Since those early Gennett days the 
character of jazz may, or may not, have 
improved, but it has certainly changed. 
Jazz has grown up. It has become more 
ambitious and outwardly more finished. 
The charming guilelessness of its childhood 
has been succeeded by a worldliness which 
many not only accept as a natural result 
of its emancipation, but demand in the 
belief that it is an essential symbol of 
progress. 

If you, too, look at it this way, you may 
find the records outside the scope of your 
taste. They are naive in the extreme. 
Necessarily so. Jazz was like that then. 
Admittedly they contain phrases, in some 
cases whole passages, which are gems, even 
in the light of the most modern ideas, 
but one may have to be a keen enthusiast 
to feel the expense of hearing them justified, 
when nowadays there is so much else on 
which to spend one’s money. They are 
certainly not for those who are merely 
looking for superficial entertainment—none 
the more so because originally all were 
acoustically recorded, and the reproduction 
is consequently inferior to the high standard 
of to-day’s electrical recording. 

But the albums have a deep and twofold 
historic appeal. They give more than a 
glimpse into the evolution of the music and 
those who then played it. 

What was this early jazz like at its best? 
Whence came it? 

We all know it came originally from the 
Negroes. But when did the white man take 
: hand in it, and what happened when he 
id? 

The albums answer both the questions 
in the last sentence. They give us fascinating 
insights into the pioneerings not only of 
many whose names are familiar wherever jazz 


is heard, but of others whose early pavings 
of the way were none the less important 
because for various reasons they discontinued 
their efforts before the limelight of wider 
recognition was turned on the subject. 


The contents are :— 


ALBUM I* 

King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band (Am. N.) 
Canal Street Blues (Oliver and Armstrong) 
Dipper Mouth Blues (Oliver and Arm- 

strong) 
(Brunswick 02200*). 
I’m gonna wear you off my mind (Smith) 
Mandy Lee Blues (Bloom and Melrose) 
(Brunswick 02201*). 
Just Gone (Oliver and Johson) 
Weather bird rag (Armstrong) 
(Brunswick 02202*). 

Joe ‘** King ’’ Oliver (Ist trumpet), Louis 
Armstrong (2nd trumpet), Johnny Dodds 
(clarinet), **‘ Kid ’’ Ory (trombone), Lilian 
Armstrong (piano), ‘‘ Buddy’ Sincere 
(banjo), ‘* Babe ’’ Dodds (drums). 


* ” * 


The Wolverine Orchestra (Am.) 

Fidgety Feet (La Rocca and Shields) 

Jazz me Blues (Delaney) 
(Brunswick 02203*). 

Big Boy (Ager) 

Royal Garden Blues (8. and C. Williams) 
(Brunswick 02204*). 

Copenhagen (Davis and Melrose) 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca and Shields) 
(Brunswick 02205*). 

** Bix’ Beiderbecke (trumpet), Jimmy 
Hartwell (clarinet and sax), George Johnson 
(sax), Dick Voynow (piano), Bob Giilette 
(banjo), Vie Moore (drums), ‘‘ Min ’’ Lie- 
brook (bass), and Al Gandi (trombone, 
when employed). 

* * * 
Curt Hitch’s Happy Harmonists with Hoagy 
Carmichael (piano) (Am.) 
Washboard Blues (Carmichael) 
Bix and His Rhythm Jugglers 
Davenport Blues (Beiderbecke) 
(Brunswick 02206*). 

‘* Bix’? Beiderbecke (trumpet), Don 
Murray (clarinet), Tom Dorsey (trombone), 
Paul Mertz (piano), ‘‘ Howdy ’’ Quicksell 
(banjo), Tom Gargano (drums). 


ALBUM II* 
Sioux City Six (Am.) 
Flock o’ Blues (Bloom) 
I’m glad (Trumbauer) 
(Brunswick 02207*). 

** Bix’ Beiderbecke (trumpet), Frank 
Trumbauer (sax), Miff Mole (trombone), 
Rube Bloom (piano), Vie Moore (drums), 
** Min ”’ Liebrook (bass). 

* * * 

Notwithstanding the divers names under 
which the combination is presented, all the 
remaining records in this Album II are by : 

Paul Mazes (trumpet), George Brunies ~ 
(trombone), Leon Rapollo (clarinet), Jack 
Pettis or Volly Devoe (sax), Elmer Schoebel 
or Mel Stitzel (piano), Lew Black (banjo), 
Ben Pollock (drums), Steve Brown (bass). 


New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
That's a plenty (Pollack) 
Tin roof Blues (N. O. R. Kings) 
(Brunswick 02208*). 
Clarinet Marmalade (Shields and Ragas) 
Maple leaf rag (Scott and Toplin) 
(Brunswick 02209*). 
London Blues (Norton) 
Sweet lovin’ man (Harden and Melrose) 
(Brunswick 02210*). 
Friar’s Society Orchestra (Am.) 
Bugle call Blues (Schoebel, Pettis and 
Meyers) 
Farewell Blues (Rapollo, Schoebel and 
Mares) 
(Brunswick 0221 1*). 
Panama (Tyers) 
, Tiger Rag (La Rocca and Shields) 
(Brunswick 02212*). 
Eccentric 
(Brunswick 02213*). 
Husk O’Hara’s Super Orchestra ( Am.) 
San (McPheil and Michals) 
(Brunswick 02213*). 


* Bix ” is an outstanding figure. In spite 
of the acoustic reproduction, which was 
kinder to percussion instruments, it is not 
difficult to appreciate that his playing then 
was almost as grand as it became five years 
later. And the latter marked “ Bix” as 
not only the finest trumpet player of jazz 
who then had, but who to this day has 
ever, existed. I say this with full memory of 
Louis Armstrong, etc. With nothing on 


(Continued middle of Col. 1, next page.) 


* Albums 20s. each complete. 
Records not available separately. 
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Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Bird of Paradise (Ellington) 

Hittin’ the bottle (Arlen and Koehler) (v 

by Cy. Oliver) 
(Brunswick 02133—2s. 6d.). 

Yet again history has repeated itself. 
This time it is the history made by Fletcher 
Henderson. 

For years we had been told by America 
what a wonderful band Fletcher had, but 
so few of his records went anywhere near 
to proving it that most of us began to 
believe it was just another tale like the 
many about the fellow whose fish were 
always so big. 

Then in October 1934 H.M.V. presented 
us with Henderson’s Harlem Madness and 
Phantom Fantasia (B6575) and all doubts 
were dispelled. At last the fish were really 
up to specification. 

For the last two years or so we have been 
hearing similar claims for Lunceford, and 
for just the same reason we have all had 
just the same doubts. 

You can now put them where you put 
your nasty thoughts about Fletcher. 

Lunceford’s swipe at the bottle has 
ricochetted bang on to the bull and put him 
right where those two H.M.V.s put Smack. 

The tune will not come as anything new 
to those who remember Trumbauer’s 
recording on Parlophone R795; but this 
arrangement will. It is unlike any arrange- 
ment I have ever heard of any tune. For 
one thing, a gent who has a host of new 
licks for budding guitarists is called upon 
to do (and does!) more than his fair share 
towards keeping the party going. 

If I had to pick out a weak point in the 
record I would unhesitatingly say that, 
clever as the stuff is, the arranger has 
broken the flow of the rhythm too often 
with unaccompanied progressions for the 
“melody ” sections; but in this case this 
is a minor point for which there are many 
compensations—for instance, the style of 
the sax lead in the first chorus ; the trumpet 
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Hodges, Morton and “ C. 


” with Teddy Wilson :: 
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Fimmie Lunceford’s “ Hittin’ 


Earl Hines’ piano wakes 


Blues” :: Ellington’s Victor “ Solitude” on H.M.V. with “Troubled Waters”  :: 


solo which follows that rarity, an acceptable 
vocal; the ensuing clarinet and trumpet 
solos; and perhaps, above all, the irresist- 
ible urge of the compact rhythmsection. It 
is a long while since I heard a bass play two, 
or for that matter four, or any other number 
of beats in a bar, so deliciously. And what 
a swing the ensemble has! 

The other side is also good, yet it seems 
to lack something. After some reflection 
I am forced to the conclusion that it is the 
same old story about other bands playing 
Ellington’s compositions. In this one the 
band sounds good and the number poor. 
This is probably mainly because only Elling- 
ton’s orchestra seems able to get the 
atmosphere of his tunes. 

* * * 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. ) 

Eeny, meeny, miney, mo (Mercer and 
Malneck) (v by Billie Holiday) 

Spreadin’ rhythm around (Koehler. and 
McHugh) (v by Billie Holiday) 
(Brunswick 02141—2s. 6d.). 

Eeny, meeny.—‘* Choo ’”’ Berry (tenor), 
Roy Eldridge (trumpet), Benny Morton 
(trombone), Dave Barbour (guitar), John 
Kirby (bass), ‘‘ Cosy’? Cole (drums), and 
Teddy Wilson (piano). 

Spreadin’ rhythm around.—Johnny 
Hodges (alto), Tom Macey (clarinet), Dick 
Clarke (trumpet), Dave Barbour (guitar), 
Grachan Moncur (bass), ‘‘Cosy’’ Cole 
(drums), and Teddy Wilson (piano). § i.e 

These offerings by Teddy Wilson and his 
satellites have become the greatest thing 
that is happening to-day in small band 
get-offs. They are to jam sessions what 
Benny Goodman’s performances are to 
orchestration for the big band. The tunes 
are negligible, but they seem to enable 
these lads to give us a real feast of all that 





(Continued from preceding page.) 
which to model it “ Bix” created some- 
thing which has never been emulated. It 
was more than a style. He played from his 
heart, and delightful music resulted. The 
same may be said of Louis, but you have 
only to compare “ Bix ” with him to realise 
immediately who was the greater artist. 

Hoagy Carmichael is another illuminating 
subject. His solo in Washboard Blues 
was anything up to eight years ahead of its 
time. And equally interesting is the fact 
that it is nothing more nor less than his 
Lazybones which became a popular hit ten 
years later. 

Then there is Rapollo. This gentleman is 
now, and has been since, I think, 1925, 
reposing in the loonie-bin, as a result, I am 
told, of drugs. It is none the less of a 
tragedy because his clarinet of those days 
would be no disgrace to-day. He is one of 
the excitements of the album. Subse- 
quent to making these records he and the 
band were brought from New Orleans to 
Chicago as accompaniment for the singer, 
Bee Palmer. Eventually the band went to 
Friars’ Inn. It was the first of its kind to 
be heard in the district and was an immedi- 
ate success. And that seems to have been 
the end of Mr. Rapollo. I do not think he 


ever got further East than Chicago before 
his misfortune overtook him. 

One might expect Trumbauer to have 
been the saxophone pinnacle of the albums, 
but to my mind this distinction goes to 
Jimmy Hartwell of the Wolverines. While 
most of the others sound as though they were 
playing gas-pipes, Hartwell has (note Big 
boy) a tone. 

So had Miff Mole’s trombone. In I’m 
glad Miff stands out as another whose 
imagination helped to build the rocks on 
which jazz stands to-day. 

The combination which gets nearest to 
having ensemble Swing as we now know it 
is King Oliver’s. This seems to be due to 
the fact that, in spite of the inevitable 
plinky-plonky banjo, it has the best rhythm 
section. The melody instruments are the 
more advanced in the other groups. They 
have solo Swing, whereas Oliver, thanks 
in no little measure to a jazzy but sure and 
solid pianist, has band Swing. 

All these are random points that struck 
me in my first hurried run through of the 
albums, which was all I had time for before 
having to close for press. There are other 
things and aspects which will be equally, 
if not more, intriguing to those sufficiently 
interested in the subject to study the records. 








Parlophones held up— 


is best in honest-to-goodness gut-bucketing, 
Johnny Hodges is swell. Grachan Moncur, 

the latest find in bass players, almost eclipses 

the elegant Kirby. Dick Clarke I’m not 
so certain about, but I hand the rhubarb 
complete to Roy Eldridge. ‘“‘ Cosy ” Cole 
swings as few drummers can. Dave Barbour 
is my shave any day. Although badly 
recorded, “‘ Choo” is more than one berry, 

I'd love a holiday with Billie. Tom may 

see me whenever he likes. Benny has more 

tone (and most other things) than he need 
have. And if that leaves anyone out, 
you can take it as said for him too. 

* ok * 

Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Japanese Sandman (Whiting and Egan) 
Rhythm Lullaby (Razaf and Denniker) (v 

by Palmer Bros. Trio) 
(Brunswick 02131—2s. 6d.). 

Japanese Sandman seems inevitably to 
resurrect the question whether Hines 
or Teddy Wilson is to-day the greater 
pianist, but as I have no wish to interfere 
in the nice little problem set for you in 
The Month’s Topic for Discussion, I must 
as gracefully as possible avoid that issue, 
Nevertheless I would be shirking a duty 
if I did not inform you that I wallowed 
in every note of Mr. Hines’ second chorus 
on this side. 

There are only two other choruses, both 
by the band. The first one features the 
sax section in straight melody with com- 
ments by the trumpets and the trombone; 
the third is started and finished by the 
ensemble with trombone and clarinet solos 
in between. Put tersely like that it doesn’t 
sound much, but get the record. Hines’ 
band is delivering the goods nowadays. 

And the bads! 

Rhythm lullaby is a specimen. Or is it? 

Perhaps it is not—as regards the band. 

The trouble is made by the singers, who, 
unfortunately, are responsible for more than 
half the record. Why can’t they keep this 
sort of thing fer ‘‘ commercial ” records, 
where it is appieciated. Sometimes. 

* * * 

Eddy-Reilly and Their Onyx Club Boys (Am.) 
Blue clarinet stomp 
South (Moten and Hayes) 

(Brunswick 02135—2s. 6d.). 

Eddy Farley (trumpet), Mike Reilly 
(trombone and mellophone), Slat Sloane 
(clarinet), Frank Froeba (piano), Artie Ens 
(guitar), George Yorke (bass), and drums.t} 

The music goes round and around— 
perhaps not quite to such effect without a 
tune like that or the vocalisms of Mike 
Reilly, but still it goes and in its way 
it swings. 

Incidentally, in America the publishers 
of the song give away little coils of flat 
wire which fit into one’s lapel button-hole. 
Almost every other person you meet is 
wearing one. The retort, when you ask for 
the meaning of it, is: “Don’t you know 
the world’s not the only thing that goes 
’round and around? ” 

That’s publicity. 





+ Same personnel (minus drums) responsible for 
combination’s record of The music "round a 
around reviewed on p. 386 last month. 
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the Bottle”? Hits the Bull 


The GRAMOPHONE 


the “ fapanese Sandman” :: Reinhardt’s superb guitar tells story of “ St. Louis 


Freddie Taylor’s Men from Harlem really swing 


Early Trumbauers deputise. 
DECCA 


Stephane Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
China Boy (Winfree and Boutelje) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
(Decca F5824—Is. 6d.). 

Django Reinhardt (solo guitar), Joseph 
Reinhardt and Louis Volga (guitars), Roger 
Chapet (bass), and Stephane Grappelly 
(violin). 

I would like to send St. Louis Blues to 
Handy. I would like to send it to heaps of 
people. I would like to send it to you, 
to all who love jazz, and even those who 
don’t. It is so exquisitely charming. 

Grappelly does not appear until the last 
few bars. The greater part of the record 
is played by Django Reinhardt and it is a 
triumph for him. He tells in simple poetry 
everything that Handy must have felt and 
meant when he wrote this melody. 

I might add that the performance is also 
a superlative example of guitar technique, 
that its phrases are jazz idiom at its best, 
that it swings and so on, but one mentions 
these things only when they are an end in 
themselves. Here they are a means to the 
end which is summed up in one word— 
Artistry. If you want to hear something 
really delightful, get this record. 

You will not be disappointed in the 
coupling either. It is at least up to the 
combination’s usual high standard. And 
that’s saying something. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
La Cucaracha (Adams) (v) 
Red sails in the sunset (Williams and 
Kennedy (v) 
(Decca F5835). 
Got a bran’ new suit (Schwartz and Dietz) 
(v) 
On Treasure Island (Burke and Leslie) (v) 
(Decca F5836). 
Solitude (Ellington) (v) 
Thanks a million (Johnston and Kahn) {v) 
(Decca F5868—1s. 6d.). 


I’m shooting high (McHugh and Koehler) 


(Vv 

Ive got my fingers crossed (McHugh and 
Koehler) (v) 
(Decca F5869-1s. 6d.). 

Leonard Davis, Gus Aiken and Louis 
Bacon (trumpets), Harry White and 
James Archery (trombones), Henry Jones, 
Charles Holmes, Greely Walton and Bing 
Madison (saxophones), Luis Russell (piano), 
W. Blair (guitar), George Forster (bass), 
Paul Barbarin (drums), and Louis Armstrong 
(trumpet, director and vocalist). 

Well, there they are. Pretty little bunch 
of ditties, aren’t they ? And the worst of it 
is, for the most part they’re played like it. 
Now and again there are acceptable bits— 
notably from Louis—but one swallow doesn’t 
make a meal. 

Got a bran’ new suit is the most promising 
material. Louis wears it little better than 
he does the sail cloth, and goodness know 
no one could look much in that, sunset or 
no sunset. Cucaracha ought to have been 
the next best. It’s the worst. Messy 


"5 mew 


arrangement negligently played. Louis just 
couldn’t make a go of it. 

What? Solitude ought to have been the 
best. Little one, didn’t you know they’d 
put words to it, and when that happens 
it means it’s box-office, and nothing but, 
from then on. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Solitude (Ellington) 

Troubled waters (Johnson and Coslow) 

(v by Ivie Anderson) 
(H.M.V. B8410—2s. 6d.). 

This record of Solitude was made long 
before the number was vulgarised by the 
addition of words, and made unpalatable 
by the memory of the numerous cheap 
‘*“commercial ”’ versions which have since 
been recorded. 

Why its advent has been delayed so long 
is a mystery which there is no longer reason 
to probe. It is good. It has been for a 
long time. It was made about the same time, 


ee ee ee 


' THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


1. That Teddy Wilson is a more 
academic artist than Earl Hines. 

2. That, even if 1 is agreed, 
Earl Hines is nevertheless the finest 
of contemporary Swing pianists. 


Evidence Records : 


Japanese Sandman—Karl Hines and 
His Orchestra (Brunswick 02131 
—2s. 6d.). 

Yankee Doodle never went to town— 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick 02118—2s. 6d.). 
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and is almost identical with the charming 
arrangement by Ellington which Brunswick 
were wise enough to release when it meant 
something. 

Troubled waters comes from the film 
‘Belle of the ’Nineties” in which Ellington 
and his Orchestra were featured. I would 
not call it their greatest ever, but the song 
is more characteristic and better than 
the others from the picture, and the per- 
formance does more than justice to it. 

* * * 


Henry Allen and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Sugar Hill Function (Holmes) 
You might get better (Russell and Metcalfe) 
(v by Henry Allen) 
(H.M.V. B8409—2s. 6d.). 
Probably—Henry Allen (trumpet), J. 
Higginbotham (trombone), Charles Holmes 
(alto and clarinet), Theo Hill (tenor), Luis 
Russell (piano), Will Johnson (guitar), 
** Pop ’? Forster (bass), and Paul Barbarin 
(drums). 


These two come from the period—some 
six or seven years ago—when Henry Allen 
was with Luis Russell’s band and used most 
of its members for his records. Hence the 
above guess at their personnel. 

But there are more reasons than this 
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purely theoretical one for believing the 
personnel to be more or less as I have given 
it. Compare these records with such 
Parlophones as Luis Russell’s Louisiana 
Swing (R795), Panama (R934) and High 
tension (R1064), and it is surprising how 
alike in certain respects they are. Apart 
from such more obvious features as the 
individual styles of the soloists, the ensemble 
has the same slight roughness, the same 
quality of tone, the same type of swing. 

H.M.V. might have picked much worse 
than these two good old ’uns. Both are 
characteristic compositions, characteristic- 
ally played, and feature some of Henry 
Allen’s best work, not to mention Higgin- 
botham, etc. 

* * * 
Mezz Mezzrow and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
Old-fashioned Love (Mack and Johnson) 
35th and Calumet (O’Brien and Mezzrow) 
(H.M.V. B8408—2s. 6d.). 

Max Kaminsky, Renald Jones and Chelsea 
Quealey (trumpets), Floyd O’Brien (trom- 
bone), Benny Carter (Ist alto), Milt ‘* Mezz 
Mezzrow ”’ Mesirow (2nd alto and clarinet), 
Bud Freeman (tenor), Willie ‘‘ The Lion ”’ 
Smith (piano), John Kirby (bass), Chick 
Webb (drums). 

I told you last month what I thought 
about the other two titles made by the 
combination at the same time. It wasn’t 
exactly flattering. I also told you that they 
were the best of the four, so you know 
what I think about these latest releases. 

The only thing I have to add is that on 
hearing Old-fashioned Love again, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is worse 
(if possible) than I originally thought. 
Why? Well, if you can’t see it for yourself, 
I'll tell you. The solos are the sort of thing 
a lot of little amateurs would play; the 
rhythm section has no swing because there 
is little balance and less team spirit; the 
pianist mucks in with everybody except 
those in his own section; and the arrange- 
ment gets nowhere because that’s exactly 
where it was always heading. 


ORIOLE 


Freddy Taylor and His Swing Men from 
Harlem (Am. N. recorded in France) 
Blue drag (Myrow) (v by Charlie Johnson) 
Viper’s dream (Allen and Taylor) 
(Oriole ILV105—3s. 6d.). 

Freddy Taylor and Charlie Johnson 
(trumpets), Chester Lanier (alto), Fletcher 
Allen (tenor), John Ferrier (piano), Sterling 
Conway (guitar), José Riestra (bass), William 
Diemer (drums). 

Much has been written about Swing. 
More has been talked about it. Yet no one 
has so far managed to explain in words what 
it means. 

Perhaps it doesn’t matter. 

An ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory. and this disc is a ton of practice. 
From now onwards when anyone asks me 
what swing is, I shall play him these records. 

One of the things he will learn is that 
Swing is anything but pep. It is something 
infinitely tender. If it is not exactly simple 
in itself, it is something that may come from 
the simplest music. In fact, it would seem 
that the more simple the music is made, the 
more chance has Swing to show itself. No 
one could say that the trumpet duet which 
opens Blue drag is anything but simple. 
Exquisitely fascinating, yes; but still 
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simple. Yet it swings as perhaps few other 
recorded passages ever have. So do 
practically all the other parts of these two 
performances—particularly the tenor solo, 
and the trumpet duets again in the first and 
last choruses of Viper’s dream. 


PARLOPHONE 


Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra (Am.) 
Cryin’ all day (Trumbauer and Moorhouse) 
Japanese Sandman (Egan and Whiting) 

(v by Trumbauer) 
(Parlophone R2176—2s. 6d.}. 

Cryin’ all day.—Frank Trumbauer (sax), 
Bix Beiderbecke (trumpet) and possibly 
Bill Rank (trombone), ‘‘ Izzy ’’ Friedman 
(clarinet), Ed. Lang (guitar), Chauncey 
Moorhouse (drums), and ‘‘ Min ’”’ Liebrook 
(bass sax), etc. 

Japanese Sandman.—Frank Trumbauer 
(sax), Bix Beiderbecke (trumpet) and possibly 

Charlie Margulis (trumpet), Bill Rank 

{trombone), ‘‘Izzy ’’ Friedman (clarinet), 

Arthur Schutt (piano), Ed. Lang (guitar), 

Chauncey Moorhouse (drums), and “Min”’ 

Liebrook (bass sax). 

The hoped-for release of the first of the 
John Hammond recordings has had to be 
postponed for at least a month for the 
simple reason that, while some of the masters 
have arrived, Mr. Hammond has failed to 
deliver any of the information necessary to 
enable the copyrights to be cleared or the 
labels to be printed. 

So instead we are given these two early 
Trumbauers, both recorded about 1927. 

The chief reason for raking out Cryin’ all 
day seems to be the delightful chorus by Bix 
—and it would be a good enough reason, at 
any time. Bix was such an outstanding 
player that we appreciated him even in those 
early days, but what we have learnt since 
enables us to realise all the more what a 
grand artist he was. This chorus would be 
the high spot in any of to-day’s performances. 

Unfortunately, there is no such excuse 
for Jap 8 Bix’s contribution 
consists of a few bars muddled up with the 
ensemble at the end. Margulis (if it is he) 
plays a very musicianly straight trumpet, and 
of course there are Trumbauer’s solos in 
both titles. But, apart from Singin’ the 
Blues, which was the exception that 
proved the rule, I never cared for the 
Trumbauer of those days. Although a 
refined and very finished player, he always 
seemed to me rather anemic and smeary 

I thought the discords in the introduction of 
Japanese Sandman might be the precursor 
to something ingenious, but they turned 
out to be nothing more than a stunt that 
went nowhere. 

I have suggested Lang and Schutt as the 
guitar and piano, but the instruments are 
barely discernible in either side. All one 
hears of the rhythm sections are drums and 
a nasty, grunting bass saxophone. 

* * a 





Joe Daniels and His Hotshots 
Dinah (Akst) 
I ain’t got nobody (Graham and Williams) 
(Parlophone F405—Is. 6d.). 

Harry Hayes (alto and clarinet), Max 
Goldberg (trumpet), Cecil Norman (piano), 
Joe Young (guitar), Geo. Senior (bass), and 
Joe Daniels (drums). 

Two more chapters of Joe Daniels’ 
“‘ Drumnastics” serial. Hotcha, but good 
of their kind, thanks chiefly to accompanying 
orchestra and particularly Max’s trumpet. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Vocal 
“ Trees” 


The Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
I'm pone sit right down and write myself 
letter (Young and Ahlert) 
The music goes ’round and around (Hodg- 
son, Reilly and Farley) 
(Brunswick 02142—2s. 6d.). 


Both sides good. 

This music goes round without the 
assistance of any of those ‘ production ” 
stunts which the lyric seems to have made 
irresistible to others, but it does so none 
the less brightly and originally for that. 

The other side is one of the most acceptable 
of the moment’s popular sentimental songs. 
Connie has a chorus to herself which she 
sings feelingly, without affectation. You'll 
like her. 


* *” * 


Gladys Palmer (Am. N.) 

Get behind me, Satan 

Trees (Rasbach) 

(Brunswick 02134—2s. 6d.). 

Read the labels. Trees—the acme of 
poetic innocence. et behind me, Satan— 
sheer blasphemy. 

Hear the records. T'rees—sheer blas- 
phemy. Get behind me, Satan—innocuous. 

Why? 

As a Swing singer, Miss Palmer is good. 
As a pianist she is better. But... 

Get behind me, Satan is, for all its super- 
ficial sophistication, fundamentally so 
patently ingenuous that it is safe to assume 
that neither composer nor singer realised, 
perhaps ever knew, that the phrase they 
quote so lightly is a sacred one. 

The song is merely another of the 
natural and accepted outcomes of the 
Negro Spirituals, and both composer and 
vocalist appear to have taken the words 
at their face value. Although few un- 
familiar with Negro traditions and outlook 
may realise it, the song obviously was 
written, and is sung, if not as serious music, 
at least without any sacrilegious intent or 
suggestion. 
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as it should never have been recorded 


On the other hand, an artist of Miss 
Palmer’s type could never sound sincere to 
me in anything like the Rasbach ballad, 
even if she sang it straight ; and when, 
in this hot version of a piece which ought 
never to have been put to such purpose, the 
words “only God” are followed by the, 
at any time cheap, jazz cliché ‘‘ Oh, baby,” 
the whole thing becomes downright pro- 
fanity, and ought never to have been 


released. 
* * * 


Victoria Spivey (Am. N.) 
Funny Feathers (Spivey and Floyd) 
How do you do it that way? (Spivey and 
Floyd) 
(Parlophone R2177—2s. 6d.). 

The Race Series is improving. 

You may not know Victoria Spivey, but 
that’s probably only because your skin’s 
the wrong colour. Miss Leather Lungs 
was one of the pillars of the Race section of 
the Okeh catalogue ten years ago. She 
deserved to be. Technically, she’s as good 
as Bessie Smith, and a good deal more 
natural. If you like Negro Blues singers, 
you will not be able to help liki ll 

Don’t go away. I’ve not. finish 
it isn’t Louis Armstrong who sce in 
accompanying band (it has a chorus in both 
titles), I'll eat this page. 

* * + 


Bing Crosby (Am.) 
Moonburn (Hoagy Carmichael) 
Some of these days (Brooks) 
(Brunswick 02117—2s. 6d.). 


The accompaniment in Moonburn is 
— to be by George Stoll’s Instrumental 


0. 

I don’t know who Mr. Stoll may be, but 
somebody who sounds suspiciously like 
Joe Sullivan plays a swell piano chorus 
in this rather charming new song by Hoagy 
Carmichael. It is a pity Mr. Crosby couldn’t 
let him get on with it without interrupting. 

And that whistling ! 





Accompaniment Records for Professional and Amateur 
Dance Musicians 


EXT month I hope to be able to give 

full details concerning an ambitious 
N scheme which should be a veritable 

boon to all dance musicians, young 
and old, amateur and professional. 

Its object is to provide them with gramo- 
phone records of accompaniments (played 
by a first-class rhythm section) for, in time, 
all the currently popular “ classics of Jazz,” 
to which they can work out and practise 
at home their hot choruses, without the 
interruption from other melody instruments 
which makes ordinary dance band records 
quite useless for the purpose. 

Now that it has been suggested the value 
of such an idea is so obvious that one can 
only wonder why it was not carried out 
long ago. 

The scheme will be assisted by two of the 
leading dance music publications. They 
will add to its usefulness by publishing 
specimen choruses for use in conjunction 
with the records, and giving full information 
(such as the score of the titles recorded, etc.) 
concerning them. 


The records will, of course, be equally 
suitable for practising with any instrument 
or rehearsing any “melody” section of 
the dance band, and as they will conform 
to the harmonies, and in many cases also 
the routines, of the published orchestrations, 
musicians will find no difficulty when the 
time comes for them to employ the fruits 
of their labours with their bands, or, in the 
case of amateurs, with a pianist and/or other 
accompanying instrumentalist(s). 

Further, it will even be possible for the 
records to be used by a soloist to accompany 
his efforts before an actual audience, pro- 
vided a powerful enough gramophone is 
available. Any good electrical reproducer 
should be capable of providing sufficient 
volume for all home purposes. 

Full information concerning the records 
and their usage will be given regularly in 
these columns as and when they are released. 


Epcar JACKSON. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Eileen Joyce 

Miss Joyce will convalesce after her serious illness on the 
voyage to her native Australia, where she will make a three- 
months’ broadcasting tour. Meanwhile, Parlophone promises 
a brilliant recording of Turina’s Rapsodie Sinfonica from her 
fair hands accompanied by a string and wood-wind orchestra 
under Clarence Raybould. This and a newly discovered 
Rondo of Mozart’s will keep us going till she comes back. 


A National Record Library 

Christopher Stone has aired this important question in his 
News Chronicle weekly article, and the reaction to Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley’s open letter in last month’s GRAMOPHONE proves 
convincingly that the musical public is stirring and that 
something must soon be done about it. The thought of 
so many interesting records dropping out of catalogues into 
limbo is a disturbing one. Correspondence on another page. 


The Monthly Letter 

E.M.G.’s useful brochure can now be enclosed in an elegant 
leatherette folder for the price of 2s. There is a pocket for The 
Art of Record Buying, another indispensable publication for 
the gramophile. 


Mahler 


How long is this Mahler starvation to-go on? One hungry 
enthusiast has actually gone to the length of having the 
Ninth Symphony privately recorded from a radio performance. 
This, he says, is much better than nothing, but the Fourth, 
which was recorded from a foreign station, was a failure. 
Is it not rather discouraging that a search in Columbia 
catalogue should produce only a 1926 snippet from the ‘Fifth 
Symphony, while the nearest thing to Mahler in H.M.V.’s 
catalogue is Mah Lindey Loo? 

Who wants a Mahler Society? Postcards, please. 


Sunshine 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson send news of their 
“American”? tour of forty-four concerts, ranging from 
Toronto and Montreal in Canada to Mexico, and are glad to 
escape from the rigours of winter to the warmth and sunshine 
of the Pacific coast, where they look forward to meeting again 
an old friend of theirs and another pianist who did good work 
for us in the early days of the National Gramophonic Society— 
Lyell Barbour. He lives out there nowadays. 

They will not be back in London till May ; their popularity 
with American audiences spreads and deepens every season. 


A Royal Album 


The Gramophone Co. has had the happy inspiration to 
incorporate all His late Majesty’s records in an album, together 
with the Prime Minister’s broadcast tribute, and that early 
acoustical Empire Day Message of 1923, which is unique in 
having Queen Mary’s message to the girls of the Empire on the 
reverse—the only record, surely, of Her Majesty’s voice? 

The album complete costs 50s., but the records can be 
bought separately. All profits go to charities nominated by 
King George. 


A Slip 

In the article on Russian music by Richard Holt which 
appeared in the February number Balakirev is credited with 
three symphonies. ‘“ Third”? Symphony should, of course, 
read “ First.” 


Name, Please ! 

Someone who must have been too late for a share in the 
limited number of used records given away by a kind sub- 
scriber has sent this amusingly inconsequent anonymous 
letter : 


Dear Sir, 

Your offer in last month’s GRAMOPHONE to distribute 
unwanted records was simply humbug. One notices, however, 
in this month’s columns quite a number of instruments as 
well as records both for sale and wanted at 10a, Soho Square, 
which emphasises the character of this humbug. 

However, I hope your readers will note all this and keep 
same in their file for future reference in order of merit | 

The moral, of course, is that you should not promise any 
sort of gifts to readers which you are unable to honour. 

ANTI HUMBUG. 


Lights Out 
Though Lawrence Wright calls his second annual ball at 
Covent Garden ‘ Lights Out,’’ the constellation of stars 


there gathered would be hard to extinguish. March 4th is 
the date and ten leading dance bands will play as well as the 
bands of the Grenadier Guards and the Arsenal Football Club. 
Heard and seen, among many others, will be Walford Hyden, 
Robert Naylor, Debroy Somers, Mantovani, Leslie Hutchinson, 
Mario de Pietro, Billy Reid’s Accordion Band, Carl Hyson and 
his Dancers, and Christopher Stone. 


New Gramophone Society 

Gramophiles in North-West London interested in the for- 
mation of a Local Gramophone Society are invited to write 
to Miss I. H. Matthews, 5, Edgeworth Crescent, Hendon, 
N.W.4. 


Sylvia Scarlett 

Compton Mackenzie wrote “Sylvia Scarlett ’’ in Capri in 
1917-18 when he was invalided out from Greece, a best seller, 
which was followed at once by ‘Sylvia and Michael.” 
Katherine Hepburn fell in love with the idea of Sylvia and 
the result is the film, trade shown at the Regal on February 
25th. She gives a vivid, brilliantly conceived interpretation 
of that proud, difficult character. Edmund Gwenn and Cary 
Grant supported her magnificently as her weak old father and 
the disreputable Monkley, respectively. But to call the under- 
bred young painter, who wins her heart, Michael Fane is hard 
on the hero of “ Sinister Street.’’ There are traces of 
Mackenzie in the early episodes, but half-way through the 
story frankly goes off the rails to Hollywood. However, it is 
a delightful film and Hepburn makes a stunning boy. 





Readers Please Note! 

On Saturday, February 22nd ult., the keys of the Office 
letter-box mysteriously disappeared. If any reader has written 
or forwarded any correspondence whatsoever to the office and 
has not received due acknowledgment, would they kindly 
notify us immediately. 
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THE CLARINET IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


by C. W. DASSLER 


N New Zealand, concert performances of chamber music 

featuring wind instruments are virtually unknown and lovers 
of this beautiful and intimate form of music can make its 
acquaintance only by means of recordings. The interesiing 
article in THE GRAMOPHONE some time ago on the place of 
the Oboe in Chamber Music has moved the writer to pen a 
few words about the chamber music written for the sister reed 
instrument, the clarinet, and more particularly that music 
which has been recorded. 

The clarinet as we know it was the latest addition to the 
regular wood-wind family and the loveliest of them all. It 
rapidly took its place as the leading wood-wind instrument, 
the proud place it holds to-day. 

It is especially suited to chamber music on account of its 
beautiful, flexible and mobile tone, its variety of tone-colour, 
great compass, and power of crescendo and diminuendo. 
The available range is about 34 octaves, throughout the whole 
of which a skilled performer can play both more loudly and 
more softly than is possible on the strings. 

The clarinet does not share in the fine heritage of sonatas 
with piano or harpsichord left to the flute and oboe by the 
early masters, notably Bach and Handel, but as soon as good 
players of the instrument, as improved by Joseph Denner 
of Denmark, became available, composers began to write 
seriously for it. Mozart was the first to recognise the qualities 
of the instrument and to give to it its rightful place in chamber 
music by composing the immortal Quintet in A major (K581) 
for Clarinet and String Quartet. No word other than 
“ perfect’? can be applied to this lovely work. The master 
shows a complete grasp of the musical and technical possi- 
bilities of the instrument and of the combination. The work 
is neither a clarinet solo with strings obbligati, nor is the 
clarinet treated as an additional string instrument. Now it 
blends with the ensemble, adding warmth and a luscious 
richness ; now, as in the famous Larghetto, it sings on in a 
broadly flowing song with interludes of conversation with the 
strings. 

This is undoubtedly the best beloved work featuring the 
clarinet, but there is another for the same combination by 
Brahms (Op. 115, in B minor) that ranks close by it in the 
esteem of lovers of the clarinet. This is one of the greatest 
chamber music works that Brahms wrote. The treatment 
of the wind instrument is superb and illustrates wonderfully 
its singular ability to play a melody that demands a smooth, 
flowing tone capable of being controlled to a nicety, to shade 
the lightest nuance, to vie with the violin in giving pathos to 
a phrase, to play with ease wide-sweeping legato passages 
having large skips, and yet to play with agility and lightness 
at need. In the adagio the clarinet weaves the most remark- 
able arabesques around the melody in the strings. Indeed, 
the whole movement is delightful. There is one fine passage 
of which Thomas Dunhill aptly says : ‘‘ The swoop of the 
passage is wonderful; it forms a superb example of rhapsodical 
impulse and treatment in chamber music.”’ 

Then we have Beethoven’s famous Septet in E flat major, 
Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, ’Cello, String Bass, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon, and Schubert’s Octet in F major, Op. 166, for 
the same combination with the addition of a second violin. 
In both these works the clarinet is prominent. They are in 
the main sunny and cheerful, with something of the splendour 
and gorgeous colouring of the orchestra, yet true to the 
chamber music tradition. 

Music-lovers owe a great debt to Columbia for their pro- 
gressiveness in providing the splendid recordings in their 
general catalogue of these four great and beautiful works, 
with Charles Draper playing the clarinet parts. Without 


these recordings they would be no more than a name to those 
of us who live far from the centres of musical culture. 


There are many less well-known works featuring the clarinet, 
notably Mozart’s Quintet in E flat for Wind and Piano (the 
clarinet taking the leading part), and his Trio for Piano, 
Viola and Clarinet (K498; Mozart’s finest trio for any 
combination, exploiting to the full the contrasts between the 
string and the wind instruments, which quarrel amicably 
throughout most of the work, making up their differences 
happily in the last movement. Good recordings of both these 
works, with Frederick Thurston, are available in the library 
of the National Gramophonic Society), Beethoven’s Trio with 
Piano and ’Cello, Spohr’s lovely songs with clarinet obbligato, 
Weber’s Quintet with strings and Duo Concertante with 
Piano (show pieces, both brilliant and effective), and last, 
but by no means least, Brahms’ Trio with ’Cello and Piano 
and his two Sonatas with Piano, Op. 120, Nos. 1 and 2. 
These last are major works, inspired (as was the quintet) by 
the exceptionally artistic and sensitive playing of the great 
clarinetist, Miihlfeld. The first of these Sonatas, in F minor, 
has been recorded by Columbia in Brahms’ own arrangement 
for viola and piano (splendidly played by Lionel Tertis and 
Harriet Cohen), but it seems a pity that such a musically 
great work should be recorded in this form with no mention 
of its being arranged from the original form for clarinet. 
Even the alterations made to the original score by Brahms 
cannot compensate for replacing the rich but cold and 
sepulchral chalumeau register of the clarinet by the warm, 
pungent C string of the viola, and the unsurpassable cantabile 
of the middle register of the clarinet by the somewhat strained 
quality of the viola’s upper notes. 

Space does not permit of an exhaustive catalogue, but the 
above are the outstanding works. However, mention should 
be made of the recently published Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings by Arthur Bliss. The writer is perforce not familiar 
with this work, but it was well received at its first performance 
in London.* 

One wonders why more chamber music of this type is not 
heard. Is there no supply because of lack of demand, or is 
the reverse the case? Whichever it may be, for those who 
wish to make a venture into the realm of this form of chamber 
music, or indeed of chamber music generally, one can con- 
fidently recommend any of the first four compositions named 
in this article, or Mozart’s Oboe Quartet mentioned in the 
previous article. 





*Now recorded by Decca (K780-3). 
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Fibre needles are preferred to Steel because they : 

I, Give better tone II, Minimise surface noise III. Eliminate wear 

Thorn needles have advantages over Fibre because they are :— 
1. More ee, i. ge for Automatic Radiograms 





UNIVERSAL are the most satisfactory Thorn needles because 
they are :— 
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ill. Do not split 
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LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI 
MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD AMATEUR—1773-1823 


by PERCY 


HAVE just been re-reading Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s 
| extremely interesting reminiscences of his musical life from 
1773-1823. His remarks regarding the decadence of music, 
both creative and executive, are singularly like those we are 
constantly hearing to-day from the more elderly of our 
musical amateurs and critics. 

Lord Mount Edgcumbe was a passionate lover of music, 
especially opera, and an acute critic. He had every opportunity 
of gratifying his tastes, for he began to frequent the opera at 
an early age and subsequently travelled all over Europe in 
order to visit the famous Continental opera houses. He lived 
in what he calls “‘ the golden age ” of opera and his book is a 
long lament for the past. ‘‘ Tastes,” he says, “‘ are always 
various, generally fluctuating ; mine, which were formed nearly 
half a century ago, have not wavered in the slightest degree 
down to the present moment!’ It is the tastes ‘‘ formed 
nearly half a century ago”’ which are responsible for the eternal 
sameness of our concert programmes and they make things very 
difficult for young composers, who cry despairingly, ‘‘ No 
doubt ye are the people and wisdom shall die with you.” 

Who were the composers and singers whose genius was such 
as to occasion this intelligent music-lover to write so wistfully 
about the past? He says: 

“As the good singers disappeared and remained unre- 
placed ; as the style of the compositions changed and as their 
execution deviated more and more from what I had been 
accustomed to in the golden age of the opera, my curiosity 
diminished with my pleasure, and though both have latterly 
been occasionally revived, yet I never expect to hear again 
what I have done, or any new music or new singers that will 
make me amends for those which are gone.” 

Surely, one would imagine, composers of such excellence 
would be remembered to-day and the names of such singers 
would have become legendary? 

Alas! time has dealt very heavily with most of them. A 
few melodious fragments excepted, the works of the composers 
then popular—Paer, Pergolesi, Paesiello, Sarti, Tarchi, 
Bertoni, Sacchini and Salieri—are quite forgotten. True, 
Pergolesi’s delightful little operetta La Serva Padrona is 
sometimes played in Italy, as is also the charming Matrimonio 
Segreto of Cimarosa. Gluck, too, survives—our author had 
an admiration for his melodic genius—but his lovely operas 
are very seldom performed. Of the operas popular in Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe’s day, only those of Mozart and Rossini are 
still heard. We shall see presently what he thought of Rossini. 

Certainly he lived in an age of great singers: exactly how 
great we cannot say, for it is the tragedy of the actor, the 
singer and the orator that his message is a personal one and 
it dies with the passing of the messenger and those of his 
generation. But as society went to the opera solely to hear 
the singers and composers wrote for them alone, we can 
safely say that such sopranos as Banti, Mara, Vestris and 
Catalini, and such male singers as Marchesi, Guadagni and 
Pacchierotti, were very good indeed. The qualities chiefly 
demanded from them were, in addition to beautiful voices, 
a fine cantabile and [great agility in the execution of fioritura 
and bravoura passages. 

It was the age of the male soprano. Of Pacchierotti we 
read: ‘‘ Decidedly, in my opinion, the most perfect singer it 
has ever been my lot to hear.’? His voice was “‘ an extensive 
soprano, full and sweet in the highest degree; his powers of 
execution were very great.”’ And the author fills two or three 
pages with enthusiastic praise of Pacchierotti’s art. It is 
curious to note that at that time no female was permitted to 
appear on the stage at Rome in any character whatever, 
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operatic, dramatic or dancing. The youngest and best-looking 
of the castrati were employed as their substitutes. 

The bass voice was apparently very little appreciated ; 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe has no use whatever for it. ‘‘ A bass 
voice is too unbending and deficient in sweetness for single 
songs, and fit only for those of inferior character or of the 
buffo style,” he writes. In speaking of Mozart he says: 
‘*It has always surprised me that the principal characters 
in two of Mozart’s operas should have been written for basses, 
namely, Count Almaviva and Don Giovanni . . . I can account 
for it no otherwise than by supposing they were written for 
some particular singer who had a bass voice.” 

Lord Mount Edgeumbe intensely disliked concerted music. 
‘No opera choruses are good,” says he, and he attributes 
their growing use as “ decadence set in’ to the fact that 
‘**in these levelling days, equalisation has extended itself to 
the stage and musical profession and a kind of mediocrity 
of talent prevails.”’ So the composer had to give everyone a 
chance! He did it by means of finales. ‘* Noisy crashes of 
voices and instruments, each person engaged on the scene 
having to express a different passion and the whole over- 
powered by so loud and busy an accompaniment that the 
voices themselves are nearly lost.” 

In the latter days of his opera-going career a new star arose— 
Rossini, whom he criticised with keen penetration. “ His 
(Rossini’s) music is alone liked in Italy,” he writes. ‘‘ That 
he is possessed of genius and invention cannot be denied, but 
they are not guided by good taste: neither are they inexhaust- 
ible, for he is so rapid and so copious a writer that his imagina- 
tion seems already to be nearly drained, and no one is so great 
a plagiarist of himself.””, He complains of the importance he 
gives to the orchestra, of his triviality and his mannerisms. 
It is interesting to note that his Il Barbiere di Seviglia was 
far less successful than a dozen other of his operas which are 
now forgotten. 

One is glad that Lord Mount Edgcumbe recognised the 
genius of Mozart. True, he thought his style not quite so 
agreeable as that of some of the ‘‘ excellent Italian masters ”’ 
who had held’ the stage in his early days. It was a trifle 
heavy ; too German, perhaps. But he says that of his beauty, 
originality, infinite variety and scientific excellence, there 
can be but one opinion and he cannot understand that, 
‘ though he has been so long dead, his works should have been 
but so lately known and performed in this country.”” Says he: 
‘**T think I may venture to predict that Rossini will not long 
have ceased to write before he will cease to be remembered . . . 
while the name of Mozart, with those of his two great country- 
men, Handel and Haydn, will live for ever, and his com- 
positions, like theirs, descend as sterling gold to posterity.” 

Lord Mount Edgeumbe ends in the same minor key in which 
he began. ‘‘ I now close these remarks with little hope and no 
great desire of ever seeing another opera,” he writes sadly. 

When I was very young I can just remember a song which 
was extremely popular, called ‘“‘ The Maid of the Mill.”” The 
second verse ran: 

** Leaden years have passed, grey-haired I tread the ground, 

The earth has no such maidens now, such mill wheels turn 

not round.” 

The eternal lament of age! Alas! it is we who have changed, 
not the windmills, but if ever we are inclined to cry with 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe, Ichabod, let us remember that when 
he wrote his pessimistic book, there were growing up a few 
quite clever little boys; Verdi, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Chopin 
and Liszt, for instance. And the world had yet to hear Jenny 
Lind, Patti, Melba, Mario, Jean de Reszke and Caruso. 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY?—IV 


by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 392) 


EFORE we pass on to consider the possible effects of other 

limitations in listening conditions, a somewhat closer 
examination of the three tentative principles already deduced 
will prove worth while. These principles are : 

(1) Reproduction will not sound unnatural if its charac- 
teristics are such as may be met with in natural listening. 

(2) If the volume level of reproduction is greater than the 
original level in front of the microphone, the response curve of 
reproduction should show a middle register hump and attenua- 
tion in both bass and treble. 

(3) For volume levels below the original, on the other hand, 
the middle register and not the bass or treble should be 
attenuated. 

These principles should be regarded not as firmly established 
rules as yet, but rather as suggestions to be checked against 
experience. 

In particular, as regards the first it should not be assumed 
that the converse is necessarily true and that any reproduction 
will sound unnatural if its characteristics are not naturally 
met with in listening to original performances, though we 
shall not go far wrong if we limit ourselves to the view that 
there is a presumption against such reproduction sounding 
natural. After that it is 
all a matter of testing: one 
kind of departure may prove 


attenuated, and especially bass. In this connection we must 
not lose sight of the fact that with most loudspeakers treble 
is automatically attenuated in directions off the axis of the 
speaker. 

For realistic reproduction, then, a judicious adjustment of 
volume level is a fundamental necessity. Obviously, electrical 
reproduction has in this respect a great initial advantage over 
an acoustic gramophone. But it is an advantage that most 
people, through sheer ignorance, proceed to turn into a dis- 
advantage. I want to emphasise this point as strongly as I 
can because it is the principal (though not the sole) explana- 
tion of most of the complaints against electrical reproduction 
that one hears. 

The same sort of reasoning can be applied to reproduction 
of music, though here care must be taken to distinguish between 
the types such as chamber music, of which reproduction at 
natural volume can be endured, and those where volume 
level is bound to be reduced. In the latter case our tentative 
rules would say that both treble and bass should be 
relatively increased. 

I think most experienced listeners will accept without 
question the desirability of increasing treble. But we 
have all been demanding a 
reduction of bass! Are we 
to conclude, therefore, that 





to be tolerable and another 
intolerable. 

After a good deal of care- 
ful listening, however, I 
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the tentative rule breaks 

a down? I think not. 
In the first place, it has 
become increasingly clear 





have come definitely to the 
conclusion that the ear, tol- 
erant as it is in most respects, 
is particularly sensitive to 
sudden changes or discontinuities. It will readily notice asharp 
peak ora sharp trough in a response curve, or a sudden cut-off 
of the type that has actually been aimed at in band-pass 
tuning, whereas it will often ignore more gradual irregularities. 
Thus a gradual attenuation of treble or of bass may seem more 
realistic than a band-pass effect. In short, I now believe that 
a An yang such as A in the figure is more realistic than one 
like B. 

This is such a complete reversal of opinions which I held 
some years ago, and which many people still hold, that it is 
perhaps well to emphasise that curve A is a possible natural 
response, whereas curve B is not. 

Now as regards the second and third suggested principles. 
I have already given some confirmation drawn from cinema 
experience. But there is a good deal more to be derived from 
home listening. When I have listened to people speaking 
into the microphone in a studio I have always been forcibly 
reminded that as a rule reproduction of speech in the home 
is much louder than the original is in the studio. One would 
therefore expect the reproduction from an amplifier with 
anything like a level response to be ‘“‘chesty”’ and, except 
where treble is masked by bass, somewhat sibilant. And it 
most certainly is! Similarly, the reproduction of a solo piano- 
forte on records is apt to be unduly bassy and pongy, whereas 
the pianoforte accompaniments sound more natural. In this 
instance, however, there is another factor coming into play 
as well and I shall have something more to say about it later. 
The important point to note is that often a much more 
satisfactory quality can be obtained in these cases by reducing 
volume. When speech is difficult to hear clearly the tempta- 
tion is to put up the volume level. More often than not this 
is unwise unless at the same time both bass and treble can be 
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Which response curve represents the more natural reproduction ? 


aot that very few people have 

ever had an opportunity of 
listening to the real bass at 
all. All that is normally 
heard is meretricious cabinet resonance. Well, then, what about 
flat baffles? Certainly they are better, but they are not by any 
means unobjectionable. If they are small enough and thick 
enough to keep wood resonance down, they are not large 
enough to avoid interference between the two sides of the 
speaker, and according as the baffle size fits in with the wave. 
lengths of the various notes, the sounds from the front and 
back may be additive or subtractive. The bass. response is 
thus humpy. 

It is significant that as soon as one mounts a speaker on a 
very small thick baffle in the hole in a wall in such a way as 
to get complete separation between the two sides without 
risk of baffle resonance, the bass response seems to be cut 
down enormously. Something else which is very valuable, 
however, comes into prominence, and that is a discrimination 
and a spatial effect which one finds to some degree in a large 
horn gramophone, though there it is often accompanied by 
horn resonances. 

Something of the same sort is to be found in the Voigt 
corner horn loudspeakers ; and in the Hartley-Turner Boffle, 
where the sounds from the back of the speaker are mostly 
suppressed, a similar reduction of bass is encountered. 

In all these cases, too, the speaker seems to be able to take 
a larger electrical input from the amplifier without discomfort. 

With arrangements of this sort, then, increasing the bass 
response of the amplifier is by no means the doubtful pro- 
position that it is in ordinary circumstances. 

Even so, in view of the known electrical inefficiency of 
speakers into bass, it is difficult to persuade oneself that a 
relative increase of acoustic bass response is desirable in home 
listening conditions and we must look for some additional 
qualifying consideration. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Bush Triode Radiogram, Model R.G. |. 

Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Mullard FC4 Valve, 

I.F. Stage :—Mullard VP4 Valve. 

Detector and First L.F. :—Mullard TDD4 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Power Stage :—Mullard AC/044 Valve. 

Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Mullard IW3 Valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Wave Range :—195-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 Cycles. 

Tone Control, Peaceful Tuning, A.V.C. and Auxiliary Speaker 

Sockets, with provision for silencing Parent Speaker. 


Although fairly 
conventional as 
regards fundamental 
circuit design, this 
Bush radiogram puts 
up a performance 
rather above the 
average for an instru- 
ment of this type 
and price. 

It is compara- 
tively easy to tour 
the whole of Europe, 
receiving the major 
broadcast stations 
with good volume 
and with a_ very 
low degree of inter- 
ference. Some of 
the lower power 
transmitters can be 
tuned in, too, the 
quality and volume 
of which vary accord - 
ing to their geo- 
graphical _ position 
in relation to 
stations of higher field strength. The calibrations of the 
tuning scale—the wavelength and name of each station are 
individually illuminated as the tuner knob is rotated—is 
pretty accurate and this is a decided help in locating and 
identifying the various transmitters. The intensity of back- 
ground noise between stations is fairly high, as is natural with 
no signal being received owing to the increase in overall 
sensitivity due to the action of the automatic volume-control. 
This interstation noise, however, can be subdued considerably 
by means of the ‘‘ Peaceful Tuning” circuit, which in this 
case is associated with the tone-control. By rotating the 
appropriate knob in an anti-clockwise direction the ‘‘ Quiet ” 
circuit is brought into operation and this, in conjunction with 
the attenuation of the high-note response by the tone-control, 
enables tuning to be carried out with a minimum of background 
noise. When the desired station is received the tone can then 
be adjusted to personal tastes. 

In our playing tests we had a preference, on radio, for the 
maximum high-note setting of the tone-control. Then the 
treble was bright and forward, though at the time we formed 
the opinion that had it been possible to attenuate the bass a 
little the resulting balance of tone would have been more 
satisfying. Record reproduction shows some improvement by 
comparison. With most modern recordings and the maximum 


Price 26 guineas 


The Bush Triode Radiogram 


high-note setting of the tone-control the reproduction is 
certainly more lively and volatile. The treble in particular is 
more articulate and seems better able to hold its own with the 
deep bass which the instrument produces. The bass is firm 
and does not become too ponderous or over-emphasised except 
at large volume levels when it is aided and abetted by cabinet 
resonance. 

This is only to be expected when a speaker with such an 
excellent response is confined to a box-type baffle even of 
such dimensions as the comparatively generous design of this 
cabinet provides. We know this speaker well and know 
exactly what it is capable of when mounted separately on a 
large, flat baffle or mounted in a wall. 

However, at normal outputs for the average domestic room 
wood resonance is not obtrusive and items such as piano 
solos or piano concerti, for example, positively shine on this 
instrument. Chamber music and light orchestrals, too, 
reveal a pleasant string tone which most times is devoid 
of rough patches; but records such as those by the new 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Koussevitzky of Also sprach 
Zarathustra, which themselves are overwhelmingly recorded, 
demand a judicious tuning down of the volume-control if 
comfortable listening is to be obtained. 


Price £6 


This permanent magnet version of the G.12 loudspeaker 
(reviewed January 1936) is, without doubt, the most efficient 
of its type that has so far passed through our hands. In the 
matter of quality of reproduction, too, we do not remember 
having had a permanent magnet moving-coil speaker that 
has given us so much satisfaction. 

In many ways, some mechanical, 
some electrical, and some related 
to the reproduction of music and 
speech, the speaker resembles the 
electro-magnet G.12. For example, 
on the mechanical side the size 
(10 in.) and type of diaphragm are 
similar, the diaphragm suspension 
and method of centring the speech- 
coil in the two models are identical, 
and electrically the speech-coil 
impedances (8 ohms) are alike. 

Throughout, the construction 
shows that same meticulous atten- 
tion to detail about which we 
commented in our previous report 
of the other G.12 speaker. 

The magnet, a circular one 
some 4} ins. in diameter, is particularly powerful. This feature 
is, no doubt, responsible to a large degree for the high efficiency, 
i.e., ratio of output to input of the speaker, as well as having 
an important effect on the quality and range of frequencies 
reproduced ; especially bass frequencies and transients. These 
are rendered remarkably well. The energised G.12 can still 
claim some superiority in the matter of depth of tone, but the 
advantage is only comparatively small. 

On the other hand we are not so sure that this P.M. G.12 
does not give a livelier result ; the attack is virile and the 
definition is wonderfully clean. These characteristics prevail, 
too, at relatively small inputs. This, in our opinion, is one of 
the most valuable features of the speaker. 

There are no peaks of sufficient magnitude to discolour the 
reproduction ; not even large inputs seemed to disturb the 
speaker’s equanimity, and when one considers that the whole 
gamut of frequencies between 25 cycles and 8,500 cycles were 
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applied to the speech-coil, it must be considered an exceptional 
performance for a speaker of this type. 

Thus we find the tonal quality admirable in every respect ; 
there is range without harshness and virility coupled with a 
smoothness that is especially noteworthy when reproducing 
the massed strings of, say, a symphony orchestra. 

The speaker is supplied with a single ratio impedance 
matching transformer (this we forgot to mention in connection 
with the electro-magnet G.12 speaker) and, we understand, 
on no account will the makers supply a multi-tapped input 
transformer for use with any G.12 model. Thus ‘“‘ dead-end ” 
and other ill effects of the latter type of transformer are 
eliminated. 

Finally, in view of the outstanding ‘performance of this 
P.M. G.12—its high efficiency, long-range and smoothness of 
characteristic—one may be assured of its efficiency as the 
parent speaker in a high quality equipment, and especially 
attractive is the fact that being a permanent magnet speaker 
there is little chance of hum being produced, other than that 
which may be generated by the equipment to which it is 
connected. 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Receiver, Model 480 
Price 174 guineas 
Specification. 
i1.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VM P4G Valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X41 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VM P4G Valve. 
Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MHD Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N41 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi 012 Valve. 
Speaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—-T ransformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.7-51; 46.141: 
Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 
Treble and Bass Controls, A.V.C., 
and Auxiliary Speaker. 

Except for the H.M.V. High Fidelity Radiogram (Model 
800), this new ‘480’ receiver is the first ‘“ all-wave ” 
commercial instrument to pass through our hands. 

There can be no doubt that this will be an “ all-wave ” 
year in the British radio industry and, as usual, H.M.V. 
are in the front line. But this is not the most significant 
feature, to our minds, of this instrument. We applaud it not 
so much for what it does as the way in which it does it. 

For some years now we have been pleading for a better 
balance in reproduction between treble and bass. At one 
time we were as 
voices crying in 
the wilderness— 
or perhaps echo- 
ing caverns would 
be a better simile. 
The demand for 
knife-edge _ selec- 
tivity, and its 
attendant curtail- 
ment of side-band 
frequencies, only 
too often attenu- 
ated the treble to 
a murderous 
degree. To cover 
up the slaughter, 
and perhaps for 
other reasons as well, a heavy busso rotundo was called in 
to help. But this, in.our view, only made confusion worse 
confounded, particularly as speakers were restricted in breath- 
ing space. 

Admittedly, there are occasions when listening to foreign 
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transmissions when one is compelled to tolerate attenuation 
of treble to avoid the worse bugbear of excessive interference. 
But is that any reason for spoiling reasonable listening? 
Even with an all-wave receiver most people, we fancy, will 
listen for 99 per cent. of the time to local transmissions. The 
most obvious solution of the difficulty is for folk to content 
themselves with local station listening only, but the com. 
mercial problem is not quite so simple as that. People do like 
to feel that they have the opportunity of doing something 
unusual even if they never use it. The most recent, though 
somewhat expensive, method of tackling the problem is to 
have variable selectivity by which extra selectivity is only 
called upon when it is needed. 

Another method, and it is the one adopted in the 480, 
is to have the strength of both high and low notes controllable 
and at the same time to have the maximum high-note response 
stronger than has been usual of late and the low-note response 
somewhat weaker. 

We can say at once that in this model the method proves 
to be very satisfactory. We like the general balance of tone 
much more than that of a number of receivers we have heard, 
and the fact that within certain limits the balance between 
treble and bass is readily adjustable is a cause for great 
satisfaction, more especially in view of the capabilities of this 
instrument as a long-distance receiver. 

For example, when we were listening to broadcasts direct 


* from U.S.A., Cuba, Nairobi and Melbourne, owing to the 


variability in the intensity of background noise, we had to 
reduce the high-note response. This gave the reproduction 
a tubby quality, but a reduction in bass by means of the 
appropriate control sufficed to restore the balance appreciably 
and added much to the interest and enjoyment of the 
programmes. 

We must have been fairly fortunate on those particular 
evenings, for those stations were not the only ones we heard 
on the two short wavebands. Others which we did not 
trouble to identify came in: at good strength, and though 
some faded violently the majority were held at reasonably 
uniform strength. 

This, together with the fact that fading on the medium and 
long wavebands was at an absolute minimum, is significant 
of the efficiency of the automatic volume-control. 

A quick run over the medium waveband alone was pro- 
ductive of nearly fifty transmissions and all were received at 
adequate volume levels. There is no chance, however, of a 
* quick run over” the short wavebands! Tuning here is, 
inevitably, a somewhat tedious business even with an excellent 
vernier control such as is provided on the 480. Without 
a reduction gear tuning would be hopeless. 

The receiver, therefore, is particularly flexible in range 
as well as in balance of tone. For our part, when listening 
to the local stations, we preferred almost the maximum 
high notes available and a slight reduction in bass. These 
settings, however, were not always adhered to. There were 
times, e.g., in talks and small orchestral items, where re- 
adjustment of the tone-controls produced a nicer effect. 
Particularly was this flexibility appreciated in speech ; 
chestiness could be almost entirely obliterated. It was equally 
satisfying, too, to have a little high-note response in hand to 
brighten up the fiddles, wood-wind, etc., when other wielders 
of the bow in a symphony orchestra became aggressive. 

There are one or two departures from original H.M.V. 
practice in the mechanical side of the 480. For example, there 
are circular (airplane type) illuminated tuning scales arranged 
concentrically and traversed by separate pointers, one for 
approximate tuning and the other fine adjustment. These 
are controlled by concentric knobs on the cabinet front. Then 
another departure from what has hitherto been almost universal 
practice is the separate switching for the mains and the 
change-over from radio to gramophone. 

Generally the mechanical construction and finish are on a 
par with the instrument’s performance—outstanding. 
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The Dubilier ‘‘ Fadover ’’ Volume Control. Price 6s. 6d. 
As its name implies, this component is a potential dividing 
device for controlling the input to an amplifier and also 
for changing over gradually and with 
unbroken continuity from one form 
of input to another; e.g., from radio 
to gramophone, from microphone to 
mophone, or any two forms of input 
that may be fed into an L.F. amplifier. 

Actually the “ Fadover ”’ incorporates 
two resistance elements in series with 
a central zero-point; each one is 
250,000 ohms in value and each is 
logarithmically tapered from the zero 
point so that the input is fairly evenly 
distributed over the whole range of 
control. 

In order that wear of the resistance 
elements shall be kept at a low minimum the resistance coating 
is cured and sealed at high temperature on to a base of 
specially moulded bakelite. Of particular interest is the 
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design and construction of the contact arm. It consists of 

three spring fingers (arranged electrically in parallel) each 

of which has a convex surface like a miniature spoon 
making contact with the resistance 
element. Dust or other foreign matter 
is prevented from gaining access by a 

_ dust-proof cover which is permanently 
riveted in position. Thus, noisy opera- 
tion is minimised, for the chance of 
three points of contact being broken 
at the same time is very remote. 

In practice the “‘ Fadover”’ works 
well, being particularly smooth and 
silent in action, and given proper 
treatment should continue to be satis- 
factory over a considerable period of 
time. 

Single potential dividers of similar 
design and construction are also available, ranging in 
value from 200 ohms to 2 megohms. These cost 3s. 6d. 

each. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Olympia 

Is there another building in England which changes its 
internal appearance so often and so completely in twelve 
months as does this famous exhibition ground? Almost 
every conceivable kind of merchandise is exhibited within 
Olympia’s walls at one time or another. 

At the time of writing a huge variety of British and Colonial 
wares are most attractively laid out on hundreds of stands 
which cover an area many times that of the annual Radio 
Show. But matters gramophonic are very meagrely repre- 
sented. 

The makers of Rex records—The Crystalate Gramophone 
Record Manufacturing Company Ltd.—were there, but even 
their exhibit was composed of 50 per cent. records and 50 per 
cent. plastic mouldings. Linguaphone, too, had a stand, 
perhaps the most easy to locate in the whole of Olympia by 
reason of the stentorian announcements in various languages 
reproduced from Linguaphone records via an electric gramo- 
phone. 

What a contrast to the atmosphere of Radiolympia : plenty 
of breathing space and comparative quiet. 

Whether the Daily Mail Ideal Homes Exhibition which 
follows next month (March 24th to April 18th) will boast the 
same serenity or not we cannot say. We doubt it. This 
particular show is perhaps the most popular of all with 
the lay-public. At any rate that has been our opinion in 
previous years; and judging by the advance information 
available, the 1936 exhibition will be no exception. The 
gardens section, always a popular exhibit, will be of special 
interest to music-lovers this year. Each garden will be laid 
out according to the inspiration provided by some famous 
passage of music : from Delius to Gershwin ! 

How far behind (or ahead) in public favour, we wonder, 
will be “* The Homes of the Film Stars.” 


Books Received 


From the Oxford University Press comes a new book, 
The New Acoustics (7s. 6d.). This is a survey of modern 
developments in acoustical engineering. The author is 
N. W. McLachlan. The book contains much that is of great 
interest to gramophiles and to those who are interested in 
the production and reproduction of sound generally. 

For the time being this short notice must suffice; a full 
review will follow next month. 

In the meantime, those of you who are interested in the 


development of radio and in the principles as applied to 
modern superheterodyne receivers should make a note of the 
second edition of The Superheterodyne Receiver, by Alfred T. 
Witts, published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., at 3s. 6d. 

Recent developments in superhet practice, such as variable 
selectivity, automatic tuning correction, all-wave receivers, 
ete., naturally called for a revision of the original volume, 
and here in the present edition they are discussed precisely 
and illustrated by numerous illustrations and diagrams. 


New Philco Factory 

Towards the end of February we, along with other members 
of the technical and general Press, were introduced to the 
mysteries of Philco radio manufacture at the new Philco works 
at Perivale, N.W. It would be idle for us to suggest that we 
saw anything of a really startling nature, but it is always 
interesting on occasions like these to compare, in these days of 
keen competition, the different methods of tackling what are 
essentially the same problems. 

During the tour of the works we noted the rigorous testing 
system employed: one expert tester to every four operators. 
Battery receivers, all-mains, all-wave chassis, radiograms, were 
under construction, and, according to Philco statisticians, 
were being completed at the rate of four per minute. 

We did not, however, have a chance of hearing the new 
Philco 100-guinea radiogram. Perhaps later we shall have an 
opportunity of doing so under more favourable conditions. 


An Aid to Station Identification 

** What station is that?”’ A common query in these days 
of efficient receivers. For although the majority of tuning 
scales are calibrated with station names and wavelengths, 
there are still a number of makes of instruments whose tuning 
scales are calibrated in degrees, either from 0-100 degrees 
or 0-180 degrees. 

Now, for the modest sum of 2s. 6d. such receivers can be 
accurately calibrated so that identification is facilitated and 
without the need for drawing graphs. This is by . the 
** Autolog ” system evolved by C. R. Hudson, 89, Waverley 
Road, Southsea, Hants. All one has to do is record on a card 
supplied the dial settings of five stations on each waveband. 
From this card tuning curves are drawn on a special card 
which is traversed by a calibrated ivorine cursor working on 
slides. The card is then returned to the enquirer, who is 
able to identify any station by setting the cursor and then 
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reading off the point of intersection with the appropriate 
medium or long-wave curve. 

For those who prefer to carry out the calibrations themselves, 
the necessary materials, consisting of an ‘‘ Autolog,’’ flexible 
rule, pins and coloured pencils, are supplied at the same 
price, 2s. 6d. post free. 


More New Radiograms and Receivers 


It is impossible in the space available to give more than 
brief details of the new instruments which will be on the 
market by the time this note is in print. At the time of 
writing Brunswick, Columbia, Decca, Ferranti, H.M.V., 
Marconiphone and McMichael have announced new products. 
Murphy disclosed their programme for 1936 early in January. 


Columbia 

In addition to the production of an improved version of the 
Spotlight Four (the 359A) Columbia have announced three 
new models: a five-valve (rectifier included) receiver and 
two radiograms, one with auto-record changer. Their respec- 
tive numbers and prices are: 381, 12} gns.; 622, 22 gns.; 
and 632, 29 gns. The chassis and specifications of each are 
almost identical and each incorporates a new form of Spotlight 
tuning and visual tuning indication. A new elliptical dia- 
phragm electro-magnet loudspeaker which, it is claimed, has 
a frequency range of 50—-10,000 cycles is also standard on 
each of these new A.C. models. 


Brunswick 

The new Brunswick range of instruments includes eight 
models: four all-wave instruments and four superhets for the 
medium and long wavebands. 

The same type of chassis is common to all the all-wave 
models which incorporate a six-valve (rectifier excluded) 
circuit covering wavebands of 15-48, 200-550, and 1,000—2,000 
metres. In this category there are two receivers, a radiogram 
and an auto-radiogram. 

The remaining four broadcast band instruments have 
five-valve (rectifier excluded) circuits with A.V.C. and inter- 
station noise suppression. 

All models are for A.C. operation. The all-wave radiograms 
cost 29 guineas and the ordinary radiograms cost 22 guineas 
and 29 guineas. In each class the higher price applies to the 
automatic model. 


Decca 

Decca’s new programme includes two radiograms and three 
receivers. Two models, one radiogram and one receiver, 
are designed for universal (A.C. and D.C.) operation; the 
others are A.C. models. The circuit of each is similar, con- 
sisting of frequency changer, I.F. amplifier, and a double- 
diode power pentode capable of giving approximately 3°5 watts 
speech current. The prices range from 10} gns. for the A.C. 
table-type receiver to 16 gns. for the A.C. radiogram. 


H.M.V. 

It is interesting, in view of our comment last month about 
the position of the speaker in the H.M.V. “‘ Schools ”’ radio- 
gram, to note that in the newest H.M.V. radiogram (Model 545, 
£23 2s.) the speaker is located as high as possible from the 
floor, immediately under the lid. In this instrument, as well 
as in a new receiver (Model 445, 13 gns.), a six-valve (rectifier 
included) circuit is employed. In addition to Fluid Light 
tuning indication, both instruments are fitted with a new type 
of tuning scale—‘ Station Selector Ray.’’ There is no need 
to give details of this here; they will follow in due course 
when we have had an opportunity of testing the instruments. 

Two other new models, the 360A and the 370A, which are 
modified versions of the 360 receiver and 370 radiogram 
(reviewed November 1935 and now reduced in price), have 
also made their debut. These cost 8 and 16 guineas respec- 
tively. 
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Marconiphone 


In addition to the all-wave receiver mentioned last month, 
Marconiphone have now introduced six new instruments, 
namely, the 239 A.C. radiogram, the 219 A.C. table receiver, 
a battery superhet receiver (Model 234, 114 gns.), an extension 
speaker, No. 144, and improved models of the 245 radiogram 
(reviewed last month) and its receiver counterpart, Model 235, 


The valve sequence in the 239 and 219 are identical ; 4 
six-valve (rectifier included) superhet circuit is employed 
which possesses many refinements such as neon visual tuning 
indication, a new long-range speaker, an automatic switch 
for silent tuning, A.V.C., and an ingenious new tuning dial 
which simplifies station location and _ identification con. 
siderably. 

The receiver costs 13 guineas and the radiogram 22 guineas, 


McMichael 


It is some considerable time since a McMichael radiogram 
was available. Now the omission has been rectified by the 
production of Model 365, an instrument which both mechanic 
ally and electrically follows closely the design of the 135 
receiver which we reviewed in November 1935. It incorporates 
a five-valve, eight-stage superhet circuit capable of giving 
about four watts undistorted output, the now familiar large 
tuning dial and twin energised speakers. 

The cabinet is particularly attractive and the design provides 
for the location of the speaker grilles well away from the 
floor so that selective frequency absorption will be con- 
siderably lessened. The instrument costs 28 guineas. 


Ferranti 


Ferranti, too, have embarked upon the production of all-wave 
instruments. It is of particular interest to note that of the 
four models produced only one, a table-type receiver, is a 
superhet (£13 18s.).. The other three instruments have 
straight three-valve receiving circuits. Two are receivers and 
the other is a radiogram, costing 17 guineas. 


Epilogue 

Having got all that off our chests, it seems that, with the 
likelihood of other new receivers and radiograms (Pye and 
G.E.C. have not yet disclosed their hands), and with a new 
high-fidelity radiogram, the Lowther-Voigt, in the offing, 
the Technical Reports pages will be booked up for some time 
to come. 

What of the Radio Exhibition in August? 





NEEDLES THAT DO NOT INJURE THE RECORD 
: BEST FOR RADIOGRAMS _ ::: 


ALWAYS USED 


Round, Non-Metallic Gramophone Needles. 
Electric Pick-up, Acoustic and New Emerald 
Full-Tone Needles, 2s. per packet. 
Packets of Radio and Emerald containing 
two Steel Caps for use with Needle Arma- 
ture “ Pick-ups,” 28. per packet. 


THE POPULAR B.C.N. 
NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 


Trade Terms, Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 


croiilttngg THE B.C.N. COMPANY .,302!%,.5 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 


ONCE USED 
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GRAMOPHONIC FIRST LOVES 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


OME exquisite passages of English prose have had their 

origins in the ecstasies of first love. Similarly—or perhaps 
it isn’t—some ecstasies of first love have had their origins in 
the mechanical reproduction of sound. I have had several 
first loves of this kind, and venture to enfold them here in 
the amplitudes of a loose and flowing style. 


My father was responsible for the first two gramomaniacal 
passions that agitated my juvenile breast. I remember his 
coming in one evening bearing a weighty and doubtful package, 
and mopping his brow, and revealing, with much pride and 
not a little timidity—for money was not very plentiful with us 
in those days—an Edison Gem phonograph. My mother 
eyed this with scepticism, for she knew my father, his moods 
and vagaries, and the lumber room was already pretty full 
of his discarded purchases. To me, however, this solid, 
rectangular block of moving mechanism, shining in places, 
and graced by what I knew, from its shape, must be a type of 
tin trumpet, was as moving, as stirring and sublime, as replete 
with interest and magic and mystery, as the wonderful (and 
probably inexpensive) objects that I extracted from my 
Christmas stocking each December.. I was as ready for 
worship, as complete a devotee, as my father could have 
wished. 

The weight of the phonograph had prevented his bringing 
that mass of cylinders that he would most certainly have 
bought had he been able to carry them. But his pockets 
bulged with needles, and he produced, with the air of a con- 
jurer about to perform a marvellous feat of prestidigitation, 
a wax record enshrined in a cardboard case, a sleek and 
shining hollow cylindrical thing, ribbed inside and faintly 


scored on the surface. This, again with that air of performing 
great things, he slid on to the mandril of the machine; then 
he lowered the sapphire, and stood by to watch our expressions. 

It was characteristic of my father that the record he had 
singled out for the distinction of introducing to our impecu- 
nious household the wonders of recording was ‘‘ Nearer my 


God to Thee.’’ It was characteristic of my father, because 
in the first place he had no ear for music at all, and in the 
second, he was a most unreligious man. I am convinced that 
to my mother there was something sacrilegious in this sacred 
hymn’s being emitted, tinnily and with no great fervour, 
from a metal trumpet and a box of works. I am convinced, 
too, that she suspected my father had chosen this record as 
a means of “ getting at”’ her, for what, I have no notion. 
So, at least, she told him; and the memory that remains with 
me is of a somewhat heated argument, in the course of which 
I was able to approach the wonder unobserved, and finger 
and meddle to my heart’s content, until a sudden squawk 
from the machine drew my father’s attention to what I was 
| doing. The tingling ear that followed I offered up as a willing 
sacrifice to this new love of mine. 


My father’s enthusiasm soon cooled. I remember standing 
with him in one of those little cycle shops which, in those days, 
sold gramophones and phonographs, while the shopkeeper 
brought to his notice some new “ unbreakable” cylinders, 
which had just come out. My father withdrew one from its 
case and hurled it violently to the floor. He would! It 
broke. Followed a vicious dispute as to who should pay for 
it. I believe my father won, for our exit was hurried and 
undignified. Soon afterwards, however, the phonograph was 
relegated to the lumber room. There, I used to go for worship 
and adoration. But a successful swap of my father’s removed 
my love all too soon. 

My second love was a gramophone, a genuine turntable 
machine, which made its appearance in our home as suddenly 
and unaccountably as the phonograph. Under the influence 


of my mother, who had a superstitious belief that music ought 
to be good, my father filled the house with the most extra- 
ordinary hotch-potch of discs. This machine was even more 
fascinating and dear to me than the first; I was older, and 
the rudiments of musical taste were in me. But when my 
father, fired with the joy of a newly bought record, dashed 
out to bring “Mr. Jones-from-next-door’’ in to hear 
Bonnyseggner (as he called her) or Caruce-o or George Formby 
or “ Poet and Peasant,’’ I would hastily deposit loose objects 
on the rotating turntable, for the sheer delight of seeing them 
fly off in all directions; or try turning the handle backwards 
or take the trumpet off and put my ear to the tone-arm. 
Sometimes my father would catch me at it; but by this time 
I had developed a certain expertise, and could dodge as 
swiftly as he could swipe. It was necessary. 

This instrument, too, disappeared in exchange for a brood 
of pigeons; but concerning those pigeons I will say nothing 
here, though I could say much. 

My third love was, alas! a hopeless one. I was fourteen, 
I think, and music had begun to mean something to me. 
I had been taken by my mother to a few operas, had listened 
to a band or two in the park, and heard a young lady of our 
acquaintance with whom I was deeply in love, who was just 
beginning a stage career, sing for our benefit in private. My 
way home from school took me past a little hardware shop, 
and one day, in the window, there appeared a table gramo- 
phone, of a richer, handsomer kind than any I had ever seen. 
It had a polished oak case, a beautiful horn, tinted and 
shaped like a flower, and gleaming fitments that set me 
longing. At the base of this dream was a card, with the 
legend: £5. There and then I craved for possession. To have 
a gramophone of my own; to have records of my own; to 
finger and play with her as I wished. . . .! I stood outside 
that shop window and yearned. I made mighty resolutions. 
I would save my twopence a week pocket-money, save and 
save and save, even sell my collection of cigarette cards, 
until I had five pounds with which to buy the beauty I desired. 

Rashly, I confided this plan to my mother, who was not 
at all approving. There had been enough money wasted on 
gramophones in our house, she asserted. But her cynicism 
merely set the seal upon this love of mine. Each afternoon 
I paused before that window, and hungered, and played with 
the little heap of pennies in my pocket. Once I even ventured 
inside and asked for a record catalogue, over which I brooded 
for days. What is more, I did actually save. But the trouble 
was that always, just when I had got together a shilling or 
eighteen pence, Yorkshire would come to the county ground, 
and I would treacherously forget my calf love for the gramo- 
phone to follow an equally racking love for the bowling of 
George Hirst and the batting of David Denton; or the team 
at the top of the First Division of the Football League would 
be playing the local side ; or my pal Bert would have a gorgeous 
plan for an adventurous country excursion that meant thirst 
and lemonades and a consequent inroad upon my accumula- 
tions. Nevertheless, I never quite lost my love for that 
unattainable darling of the shop window, but when, long 
afterwards, I had actually five pounds to bless myself with, 
other loves had become stronger. She may be still there, 
for all I know, that gramovirgin, waiting, waiting vainly for 
her passionate young lover to come and claim her. . . . 


My last love—for all my later ones were more in the nature 
of affections than passions—was for the first machine I really 
bought for myself. By then music had really come to matter 
to me; but I had heard a few gramophones, and they dis- 
tressed. My betrothed had heard even more, and was more 
than distressed; she was infuriated. But a chance copy— 
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1t was the very first—of THE GRAMOPHONE came my way, 
lent by a rhapsodical music mistress of our acquaintance, and 
I learned for the first time that gramophones existed genuinely 
worthy of my love. Promptly, with an irrational impulsive- 
ness derived from my father, I decided I must buy one. 
I announced my decision to Ermyntrude, who was full of 
warnings and promises of disillusionment. 

That first gramophone! I saw a pawnbroker’s advertise- 
ment—I was very young and inexperienced in those days— 
and it looked good to me. The pawnbroker accompanied me 
to the uttermost recesses of his den, and disinterred the 
instrument, which seemed attractive, and which he sold to me 
at a price that, more than anything else, convinces me that 
as a young man I was a damned fool. It was delivered, and 
when I had replaced the sound-box, and changed the tone-arm, 
and done a number of other necessary and expensive and 
distasteful things, it really worked. And because it was my 
very own, because it had cost me many a pang and coin, 
because it had been bought in the teeth of Ermyntrude’s 
opposition, I loved it. I would not believe that it had flaws. 
When friends told me that the tone was thin and the bass 
indistinguishable, I nearly ordered them out of my room. 
When my father—my father, forsooth !—told me I had been 
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rash and unwise, I would have quarrelled with him, had 
I not hoped for a handsome wedding present shortly. When 
my mother declared that the rendering it gave of ‘“‘ Let me 
like a soldier fall’’ did not do justice to that noble song, 
I sat down and wrote a bitter essay—which was never printed 
—on the feebleness of the feminine intellect. To me, my 
love was like the red, red rose, and I ignored her thorns. 


Until that confounded journal in which these lines appear, 
and which I had begun to take regularly, nibbled away 
steadily at my love with its tales of perfect recording and 
rich volume and tests of new machines, so that even J— 
so fickle is man !—began to believe that there were, perhaps, 
fairer and finer creatures in the world than even this much 
patched up but still tolerable mistress of mine. And s9 
believing, flirted with other instruments, until I was seduced, 
When I married, my love was sold to my mother, who parted 
with her, in turn, when radio arrived, to her gardener. 
chauffeur. It is consoling, at all events, to know that ina 
way my last love is still in the family. But the gardener is 
growing old, and some day there will be a sale. 


If anyone would like to buy an old flame cheap, I will give 
him the address. 


THE SNIPPET QUESTION 


HE Editor has more than once pleaded for the gems out 

of long works, but on the other hand to many musical 
people such things are anathema, or so they say. Now surely a 
snippet is not a snippet wher you are familiar with the rest. 
If you have the right snippet, chosen by your own preference 
or the experience of another, there is no reason why it should 
not remain a joy for ever. 

The radiogram owner of the future will frequently, I suggest, 
form his collection of records partly of complete works which 
he has either acquired as guides to musical knowledge (the 
Unfinished and the Fifth will still and rightly sell), or because 
he has been impressed by an actual performance or artist, 
or because he is very much attracted by that work, and thinks 
his liking will be lasting. The other part will consist of the 
present sort of miscellaneous selection, songs and short works, 
and “snippets”? from instrumental works that interest the 
owner. After all, everyone buys arias from operas they 
have (or have not) seen. 

Particularly valuable are the hints given by THE GrRaAmo- 
PHONE when part of a set might well be acquired by one who 
did not desire the whole. In addition, the companies have 
given a certain amount of attention to the matter, both by 
recording single movements and by pairing others so that a 
single disc gives complete sections of music and good value. 

A good example of this is the Prague Symphony (Mozart) 
recorded by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Kleiber 
on H.M.V. No. C1688, which contains the finale of the first 
movement paired with the last movement. In the same way 
the last part of the first movement of the Mendelssohn Trio 
in D minor is paired with the scherzo on H.M.V. DB1073. 
There is a slice of the choral part of Beethoven’s Ninth, 
paired with ‘‘ Creation’s Hymn,” by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra and Chorus on H.M.V. Ci946. Columbia LX169 
bears the nocturne from Borodine’s Quartet in D major, 
played by the Léner Quartet; the canzonetta from Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet, Op. 12, can be had on H.M.V. D1423 or 
Columbia 9824; and the Catterall Quartet plays the andante 
from Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5, on Columbia 9141. 
To go with this last, the andante from No. 2 of the same 
opus can be had on H.M.V. DA852, pari of the complete 
recording by the Flonzaley Quartet (DA851—4). To split up 
Mozart’s Quartet in D major (same players, H.M.V. DA847-9) 
and recommend a part is very hard. Some will choose the 
second disc of the three for the second movement and 
minuetto, and others the last. Should you want part of the 


Schubert Trio, Op. 99, the Columbia set is quite good, but 
I know more than one person who soon tired of this work. 
Of more general entertainment value is a beautifully played 
record of the finale of the ‘“ Trout” Quintet and the 
Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile on Columbia L2102. 


Symphonic fragments are mostly fill-up sides, but, apart 
from those mentioned above, Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony 
appears in the scherzo only on H.M.V. C1789.  Elgar’s 
“Enigma ’”’ is often heard and is twice recorded, but the 
composer conducted the H.M.V. set, and variations 5—9 on 
D1155 have given one owner more satisfaction than the rest, 
The same satisfaction of having the composer as conductor 
is yours if you try a sample that appeals to you of Strauss’ 
own recordings on Decca-Polydor. Polydors, by the way, 
have the date of recording stamped on them, so if you read 
an early date, do not expect the latest refinements in recording. 
The Brandenburg Concertos played as Bach intended may well 
be sampled from the sets on Red Label Deccas or Light 
Blue Columbias. Should you want a Beethoven’s Fifth, you 
really need not be content with a snippet, since the same 
company supply the lot for 10s. 

A wonderful work which ought to be represented, at least 
in part, in everybody’s collection is the Columbia History 
of Music, supervised by Percy Scholes, and up to now on 
thirty-two 2s. 6d. records. The four books that go with them 
are worth getting from a bookseller’s (1s. each). The best 
double in the early part is 5712, Sir Richard Terry and 
choir singing the Sanctus from the Missa Papae Marcelli, 
paired with the pavane and galliard ‘“‘ The Earl of Salisbury” 
(harpsichord). The viol music on 5714 should calm any ruffled 
temper, and the early English virginal music on 5713 is a 
delight. There is harpsichord music by Purcell and Handel 
on DB502, and, a real bargain, two of Bach’s ‘‘ 48” by 
Arnold Dolmetsch on DB505. Then there are three remark- 
able madrigals on 5717, and the curious will note the intrusive 
cough in the most soothing ‘“‘ Nightingale Chorus’ on DB503. 

From the third volume the C.P.E. and J. C. Bach (Harold 
Samuel) may attract (but for DB833 substitute Parlophone 
E10844 and for DB835 get Decca LY6040). After these you 
will find the fourth volume has quite remarkable Balakirev 
and other adventures in store. 


Now as a fitting record to end up with, from Stanford’s 
service in B flat, the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis on 
H.M.V. C1849. M. K. Kipp. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 


NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 394, February issue) 
The Columbia History of Music (IV) 


From time to time I have discussed the merits of the 
Columbia History with teachers in various parts of the country, 
and the majority agree that the first two of the four volumes 
so far published are the most valuable in practical teaching. 
This is not surprising, for these two volumes offer short, 
pithy material hitherto unrecorded (or inadequately recorded) 
which is eminently suitable for introducing children to the 
remoter periods of musical history. 

Volumes IIT and IV, on the other hand, contain illustrations 
sometimes filling the four sides of two discs (somewhat dis- 
proportionate in an eight-dise album), and these typify 
historical phases in which the musical output of composers 
ever increases, and styles multiply. Thus these later volumes 
tend to cover the ground too speedily, and obviously require 
more and more supplementary material as the story of music 
is brought down to our own times. 

It should not be thought that Volumes III and IV have no 
place in classroom instruction. Far from it: the handbooks 
alone are worth far more than the few pence they cost, since 
nothing quite like them has ever appeared before. And given 
the handbooks, the records must inevitably be brought into 
the scheme. 


Volume V (when it appears—and we in the schools are almost 
tired of waiting for it !) is likely to be given an honoured place 
with Volumes I and II, for it will no doubt clarify our mixed 
ideas on contemporary music in the familiar Scholes manner, 
and our pupils will thereby reap the benefit. On the merits 
of Volume VI (the final volume), which it is announced will 
bring the development of opera down to the twentieth 
century, I hesitate to prophesy at present. 

Volume II, which will now be discussed in detail, is univer- 
sally regarded as a gem. It is concerned with the birth of 
opera and oratorio and the work of Bach and Handel. It 
therefore covers what many of our eminent historians believe 
to be the most vital 150 years in musical development. The 
initial record is given to an operatic extract by Monteverdi ; 
two works by Purcell, and one by Corelli follow; while the 
remainder of the volume concentrates on varied examples by 
Bach and Handel. All, without exception, should be used 
in the classroom. Where the time factor has to be studied, I 
would suggest deleting the Monteverdi (which children—or at 
any rate, boys—do not seem to relish), and one clavier fugue 
(the second in the album), and one chorale (the first of the 
two). 

The outstanding records for teaching purposes are : (1) the 
Corelli La Follia variations, which should impress on pupils 
the outlines of simple variation form for all time, (2) the 
fragment from Bach’s Violin Concerto—which suggests very 
clearly early attempts at thematic expansion and development, 
and (3) the Bach fugue for clavier, a simple example of a 
musical style (Fugue cannot be called a ‘‘ Form ’’) which every 
child should know something about before leaving school. 


In addition, the album is of intense importance on the 
instrumental side: the eighteenth-century “orchestra ” ; 
the harpsichord and clavichord ; the violin, flute, and oboe— 
all appear so significantly and with such clarity that it would 
be difficult to find eight other records so pregnant with 
interesting and essential material for classroom instruction. 


In the next article in this series each of the above records 
will be discussed in detail. 
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The Contemporary Musician’s Gramophone 
BLISS’ QUINTET FOR CLARINET 
AND STRINGS (1932) 


WORD about that much-maligned creature the composer. 
Bliss now writes well-bred romantic music. Like Prokoviev, 
he was once naughty, and like Prokoviev he has repented the 
error of his ways. This seems to please a lot of people who 
like to see other people repenting the error of their ways. 
We are not told what the composer thinks. Is he really of 
the opinion that, in common with Poulenc and Milhaud, he 
wrote trash in the 1920’s? Does he derive pleasure from being 
treated as the ignorant little boy who has at last renounced 
the dunce’s cap and come out of the corner into the world of 
grown-ups? And is he entirely satisfied with those moral 
homilies which, in England, so often take the place of musical 
criticism, those wise head-shakings, those amazing disserta- 
tions on the composer’s “‘ maturity,” as if they, the critics, 
had themselves suckled and weaned him? 

We hope, one day, that musicians such as Bliss, Walton, and 
even Vaughan Williams, will give us an answer to these 
questions. 

Meanwhile, and most important, here is a Clarinet Quintet 
of a surpassing loveliness—a work, as the experts remind us, 
which can be set by the side of the Clarinet Quintets of Mozart 
and Brahms, and not suffer by reason of this exalted compari- 
son. Bliss has the poise which is lacking in Bax, and a nice 
sense of discrimination which makes us think of Fauré. The 
clarinet among the strings sounds, as it should sound, like a 
hamadryad let loose in a grove of birch trees. 

Let me say straight away that here is a romantic work with 
which I have unreservedly fallen in love, and I hope the affair 
will not be a temporary one. Intimacy of thought, as 
expressed in music by so many contemporary English com- 
posers, can be an almost alarmingly embarrassing experience. 
Bliss is obviously incapable of hysteria, and in this Quintet 
demonstrates his ability to deliver a message quietly and 
leave out the inhibitions. The music is as distinguished as 
a Spanish grandee, and, thanks be to God, our ‘‘ rough island 
story’’ does not appear to have played too aggressive a part 
in its making. It should, in other words, appeal to all cultured 
cosmopolitans. That, to me, is a satisfying thought. 

To criticise, either the technique of the writing, or the 
interlocking arrangement of themes which make up this 
exciting composition, would be an impertinence. It is 
sufficient that the composer not only says what he wants to 
say in terms of this most difficult medium, but that it is 
unthinkable that he should say it in terms of any other medium. 
Bliss’ harmonic idiom is of the type which seems to demand, 
for its fullest realisation, a free contrapuntal treatment. In 
this a parallel may be traced with Hindemith. It should be 
noted, in parenthesis, that all chamber music tends to be 
polyphonic in character, as it is in the nature of a group of 
solo instruments, particularly strings, to interweave—such 
a medium as a rule providing the romantic composer with a 
means of escape from a too intensive preoccupation with 
keyboard-influenced harmony. 

There are quite a number of reasons why this work should 
be in the possession of every music-lover who owns a gramo- 
phone. Perhaps the most clinching one, for a great many 
readers at any rate, is that it can be had (on four 12-inch 
Decea records) for the ridiculous, almost immodest price of 
10s. The reproduction on any machine is not merely good, 
it is realistic—in that we get the true vibrato quality of the 
strings, absent in most electrical recordings. I only know 
one other modern recording which gives us that: the Bax 
Oboe Quintet, done by the N.G.S. An excellent analytical 
note accompanies the records, written, as is fitting, by an 
enthusiast of the composer (it is a reprint of an article by 
Eric Blom in The Musical Times). Novello publish the score 
at 10s. 6d. TERPANDER. 
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A GRAMOPHONE NEWS REEL 


by JOHN LAWLER 
(Continued from page 396, February issue) 


T long last, amid cheers from the enthusiasts, we come to 

the sporting records. There can, of course, be no question 
as to which sport should be discussed first ; listen therefore 
to Lord Hawke talking about International Cricket and 
Yorkshire Cricket on PR1578. Leg Theory, a topic which for 
a time assumed greater importance than the National Debt, 
receives expert treatment from Harold Larwood—For, and 
Frank R. Foster—Against (CDB1140). On one side of CDB270 
Don Bradman, the famous Australian batsman, tells How 
It’s Done (it’s not as easy as it sounds), and on the other side 
shows that he is not such a bad pianist. Another souvenir of 
Australian cricketers is available on GEB52, short speeches 
by W. M.Woodfull, A. F. Kippax, C. Grimmett, D. G. Bradman, 
T. M. Wall and S. McCabe, all members of the 1930 Test team. 
The record number given here is that which appears on the 
Australian 1933 catalogue. There is no mention of the disc 
on the 1934 English list. 

Football ? Yes, there are two records obtainable in this 
class; the first contains a short commentary on a match 
between. Newcastle United and Manchester City (RT565). 
I am afraid that I cannot tell you the when or where of this 
recording ; I have not heard it and the catalogue is not very 
illuminating. The other disc is a souvenir of the 1932 Cup 
Final, whereon you are introduced to the two teams, 
Newcastle and Arsenal (RMR546). 

The Hunting Field is represented by a talk by the Rt. Hon. 
the Viscount Galway, M.F.H., on Hunting Calls (Ghd376), 
and from hunting it is but a short step to horse-racing. 

Although in the ordinary way there are no records obtainable 
in England dealing with the “ sport of kings,” two discs may 


be imported from Australia containing running commentaries 
on the 1933 and 1934 Melbourne Cup races, made in association 


with the Australian Broadcasting Commission. Apart from 
their news value the above-mentioned afford interesting 
examples of technical achievement, being recorded via 
approximately 600 miles of land-line, from the Flemington 
racecourse, near Melbourne, to the Columbia recording studios 
in Sydney. The 1934 race was run as a part of the Victorian 
Centenary Celebrations, and in the presence of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester. The respective record numbers, by the 
way, are CDOX392 and CDOX444. 

A memory of the late Bert Hinkler exists on CO970 
(obtainable only on the Australian catalogue). On one side 
of the record he describes incidents of his trip, the trip being 
the first solo flight from England to Australia; on the 
reverse he a Message to Australia. Miss Amy Johnson 
(now Mrs. Mollison), the first woman to fly solo from England 
to Australia, gives her impressions of the flight on CDB189, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce, who flew round the world 
between September 1930 and February 1931, does the same 
thing on CDX238. The latter disc consists of extracts from 
dictaphone records made in mid-air. The Trans-Pacific flight 
of the “‘ Southern Cross’ is described by Messrs. Kingsford- 
Smith and C. T. P. Ulm (CO1150, Australia only), and another 
flight by this famous "plane is placed on record (no pun) with 
messages from the cockpit by Messrs. Kingsford-Smith, Ulm, 
Litchfield and McWilliams (CO1435, Australia only). The 
welcome extended by President Coolidge to Colonel Lindbergh 
upon his return to America after the famous non-stop solo flight 
from America to France has been recorded on three sides of 
two 12-inch discs (V35835-6). The remaining side contains 
Lindbergh’s reply to the Presidential Address. A rather longer 
speech by Lindbergh, delivered to members of the Press Club, 
Washington, D.C., and recorded on the same day as the last- 
mentioned, June llth, 1927, is available on V35834. If you 
are anxious to learn How to Fly an Aeroplane, let Sir Alan 
Cobham tell you on C9161. 


Apart from the various Tattoo records, military ceremonia] 
is represented by only two discs, The Ceremony of the Keys 
(GC2358) and The Trooping of the Colour (GC1935). These 
recordings are nothing if not authentic, the one being taken 
in the Tower of London and the other on the Horse Guards 
Parade, King George the Fifth’s birthday, June 3rd, 1930. 

Adherents to the cult of spiritualism will, I feel sure, be 
overjoyed with Mrs. Meurig Morris in a Trance Address on 
CDX265, and they should also be pleased with the late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in a talk entitled Conan Doyle 
Speaking (GhC1983). 

There are still quite a number of records left which, falling 
into no particular class, shall be treated under the heading 
Miscellaneous. Big Ben, probably the most famous clock in 
the world, can be heard striking the hour of (if I remember 
rightly) twelve, followed by the chiming of the bells of St, 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and the “ Old Hundredth ”’ played 
on the organ by Stanley Roper (GB2398). The everyday 
noises of a London thoroughfare are brought to you on 
C9413, the microphone being located for the purpose in 
Leicester Square and Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road. 
It must be emphasised that the record is not a mere string of 
meaningless noises; a commentator keeps the listener informed 
as to the causes of the various sounds. 

The miscellaneous speeches are headed by a fine recording 
of the late Dame Nellie Melba’s Farewell Speech delivered 
from the stage of the Covent Garden Opera House, following 
her appearance in a performance of ‘‘La Bohéme,”’ on June 6th, 
1926 (GDB943). The obvious emotion of the speaker is 
vividly brought before the listener, while added realism is 
lent by the frequent bursts of applause from the audience. 
Other interesting talks are the Dash for the South Pole by the 
late Sir Ernest Shackleton, and The Discovery of the North 
Pole by the late Commander Peary, both on GhD377. 
M. Venizelos, a former President of the Greek Republic, 
speaks to the people of Greece and the Greeks in America 
on V9648—the record may also be obtained in Australia 
(GED16)—and on GS4800 H. E. Benito Mussolini does similar 
service to the peoples of North America and the Italians in 
America ; this one is of little use to anybody who does not 
understand the Italian language. In April of last year, 
Regal-Zonophone issued a novel record containing the actual 
voices of twenty-five famous film stars (RMR1234), the price 
of which, ls. 6d., leaves no excuse for its absence from the 
talkie-fans’ library. 

We conclude this survey with two extremely interest- 
ing discs lately added to the catalogues; the second one is 
not only interesting but a thing of beauty. A Scrapbook 
for 1910 is the title of CDX670. Issued in commemoration 
of King George the Fifth’s Jubilee, this record revives various 
memories of the year 1910; it covers the stage, literature, 
aviation, wireless, and closes with the proclamation of King 
George the Fifth’s Accession to the Throne, in several cases 
the actual voices of the people involved in the incidents 
depicted being heard. Ion Swinley, who recites Thomas Gray’s 
immortal Elegy, written in the churchyard of St. Giles, Stoke 
Poges, 184 years ago, extracts to the full the simple beauty of 
the poem, and at 4s, the record (CDX594) deserves the patron- 
age of everyone who owns a gramophone. The recording was 
actually made in the churchyard at Stoke Poges by the side 
of Thomas Gray’s tomb, and the recital of the Elegy is 
preceded by a few words of introduction from the Vicar of 
St. Giles, and also by the tolling of the famous curfew bell. 

Strictly speaking the many fine Tattoo recordings come under 
the heading of this article; they have not been mentioned, 
however, for the obvious reason that they are already too 
well known to need further mention here. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


EW of my gambits have met with a more friendly response 

than has my reference last December to the technical 
excellence of the early Fonotipia records, and certainly they 
are worthy of a collector’s whole attention. Right at the 
outset of the history of high-class recording they set a standard 
of such artistic excellence as no other company has even 
attempted ; while their recording was, fortunately for us, 
although less fortunately for themselves, much in advance 
of its time. 

Gradually we are reconstructing the history and sequence 
of these records, and I think that now only a very few numbers 
remain untraced, although I believe that no absolutely original 
catalogues are available to us. 

Sefior Aleman of Havana, Signor Bauer of Milan, and Mr. 
Steane-Price of Polperro have all been most helpful; and the 
details of the first catalogue, which are more or less photo- 
graphed in my own mind, enable me to piece the information 
together. 

Undoubtedly their trump card in playing for the English 
market was Alessandro Bonci; and consequently his are the 
records most frequently met with nowadays; and they are, 
I imagine, the most likely to endure as monuments to the 
highest water-mark of pure Italian singing. 


True, he had an occasional tendency to quicken the tempo 
in emotional passages; I doubt whether his finely placed 
voice possessed quite the right timbre for Gluck and Mozart ; 
but his renderings of the real test pieces of Italian opera, 
as well as of that acid test Salve dimora, place him second to 
none, while his apparent freedom from the necessity of breath- 
ing enabled him to perform incredible feats of phrasing. 

It was remarked in THE GRAMOPHONE some little time ago 
that Bonci’s Fonotipia records differed materially from his 
Columbias : they certainly did ; but an even greater difference 
was in the singing, which for some reason which cannot be 
readily explained was less characteristic in the latter. His 
Fonotipia, with Corradetti, of the Almaviva-Figaro scene 
in the first act of Il Barbiere was so good that I continually 
wonder why a copy never seems to turn up, either of the 
original piano-accompanied recording or the orchestral version 
of perhaps 1909. 

I have noted the significant fact that this act is considered 
dull by younger opera-goers—presumably on account of the 
long recitative passages. I would agree that recitativo secco 
in unskilled hands (and most particularly in the wrong 
language) can be tedious in the extreme. But the malcontents 
should bear in mind that things were not always thus, and 
that recitative was written for those who were especially 
trained to send it “ trippingly from the tongue,” and from the 
very tip of the tongue at that; and not just gabbled in a 


_ Slovenly sing-song by singers who have never even heard it 


properly rendered. 

It was marvellously exhilarating to hear the machine-like 
precision and rapidity of the lighter forms of recitative in 
the hands of de Lucia, Bonci, Pini-Corsi, Ancona, Scotti, 
who were able to combine their exquisite comedy with a true 
musical significance; and although Giuseppe de Luca, in 
that memorable Barbiere last year, at which every musical 
friend I ever knew before or since seemed to have been present, 
gave us some of the real thing, his colleagues shone in other 
directions rather than in this. 
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Even if for nothing else, the early Fonotipias will have 
historical importance by reason of the inclusion in them 
of many of these passages, thereby fulfilling their true function 
of setting off the arias which follow, and also showing the 
present age how it may still be done by those who are prepared 
to study. 

A striking example is one to which I have recently alluded, 
namely, the duet by Faust and Mephistopheles in Boito’s 
Mefistoféle, in which the introductory recitative is given 
with such point and musical feeling by Zenatello and Didur 
that it might well be quoted as an example of recitative 
which is not dull. 

Maurel’s records, as I have remarked before, are very 
seldom met with in their original form, though a few more 
Fonotipias are known than G. & T.s. Why this should be so 
I cannot guess, unless there may have been a feeling that 
he was ‘‘ too oid’ to make records in days when customers 
insisted on having the very latest. But Fonotipias had 
a difficult job to get themselves known in England, confining 
themselves, as they did, to records of the very highest class ; 
and it is likely that they had not the same advertising 
facilities as companies with much larger turnovers. Anyway, 
the fact remains that prospective buyers knew actually very 
little about many of the famous artists whose records were 
offered to them, while knowing all about those who appeared 
for G. & T. I speak, of course, of the younger generation of 
those days. De Lucia’s Fonotipias consisted solely of songs 
of the folk type, made in fhe days when he had shed his upper 
register, and transposed somewhat heavily: but de Luca, 
on the other hand, was in his very prime, singing with tre- 
mendous power and exquisite skill; his Occhi di fata is of 
almost overpowering splendour. But these also were records 
of extreme scarcity, our impression of him in 1904 being that 
he was somebody who ought to have been de Lucia but wasn’t ! 
It was 1907 before we heard him in the flesh—in the days 
well described by Mr. Klein as operdammerung, when a general 
air of lassitude was first becoming noticeable, which the 
discovery of Tetrazzini, the recall of Bonci, and the firm 
establishment of de Luca staved off for a few more seasons, 
and paved the way for the dying flicker kindled by Chaliapin, 
Der Rosenkavalier, and Diaghilev, before the outbreak of war. 

Three other baritones who formed much of the backbone 
of the Fonotipia catalogues without being known in this 
country were Giuseppe Pacini, Antonio Magini-Coletti and 
Feruccio Corradetti. I never, so far as I can recollect, heard 
a record by Pacini, but Magini-Coletti seemed to have a 
truly magnificent voice as well as a complete vocal equipment 
and a dominating personality. Everything he did was 
uniformly superb, and with the large number of concerted 
pieces to his credit, he covered much of the ground of tradi- 
tional Italian opera. In fact, it was largely owing to these 
concerted pieces that Fonotipia won so much admiration from 
music-lovers, since without them only the most formal solos 
were then available in recorded form. I remember, for instance, 
the two exciting Trovatore duets, which Magini-Coletti sang 
with Finzi-Magrini, and which were preceded in each case by the 
introductory recitative, thereby adding greatly to the effect 
of the entry of the melody. Duets from Falstaff offered a 
course of “‘ caviare””’ to music students of those times ; and 
the stupendous William Tell trios with Esealais and Luppi 
provided a real sensation in massive sonority. But for the 
casual gramophonist, I suppose his La Danza by Rossini was 
his best seller, and would hold its own to-day as an example 
of faithful recording and masterly singing. 
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colleagues in this memorable catalogue he was a finished 
operatic artist. I clearly remember possessing, in the days 
of my ‘Dog model” machine, a very early Berliner by 
Corradetti of Eri tu (almost complete on a 7-inch disc !) 
and with an orchestral accompaniment played with a spirit 
which I am still hoping to hear repeated! Although a light 
baritone, he chose the low A at the end of avveleni per me, 
without which I feel I’ve been “done.” Sammarco and 
i were also in this distinguished company, but had 
already appeared at Covent Garden by the time these records 
reached us; but I have sometimes thought that Covent 
Garden history might have been altered had Magini-Coletti 
appeared there in the late ‘nineties. Maria Barrientos, 
Fonotipia’s star coloratura soprano, was excellent, and would 
surely be hailed by the Fleet Street fraternity to-day as a 
“ reincarnation of Patti’’; but although she had pulled her 
weight at Covent Garden we youngsters knew nothing of that 
until later; and the same may be said of Regina Pacini, 
whose voice possessed a decided timbre of its own, though her 
Qui la voce in Puritani had little or none of the heartbreaking 
pathos of Olimpia Boronat; nor had her Proch’s Variations 
(what there was of them) the spontaneity of Tetrazzini. 
There remains, however, an impression of maturity and 
general soundness which would make for operatic success. 


Another fleeting visitor to Covent Garden was Regina 
Pinkert, who did not, it seems, remain long in the catalogue. 
She did Rossini’s Una voce in two parts, and the Gilda portion 
of the 13}-inch Rigoletto quartet. I hear that she took 
leading réles abroad, though here she had to be content with 
Michaele as her chef-d’@uvre, otherwise with very minor 
réles. This was in 1890 and 1891, so it is likely that she rose 
considerably in her profession in the years that followed, 
though she never returned to us. I suppose the rarest 
Fonotipia soprano records of the true world celebrities are 
those of Félia Litvinne ; and I should be really interested to 
hear of any other collector who has discovered or retained a 
copy. My own was a real secondhand-shop find, and cost me 
threepence—Elsa’s Dream in French and Voi lo sapete in 
Italian, both sung with the soprano production which the 
singer later abandoned for her more natural mezzo; but 
the timbre is so fine that her soprano aspirations are easily 
understood. 

Litvinne will be remembered as one of the romantic operatic 
types and for the highlights that have accompanied her 
through her career. She is of Russian-Canadian birth, and 
owed her stage name and her first engagement to Maurel, and 
was only nineteen at the time of her début in Brussels in 
Hérodiade, with the de Reszke brothers, Maurel and Fidés- 
Devriés as colleagues. She was connected by. marriage with 
the Reszke family, and toured much in their company. She 
was much honoured in Russia, where she received the dis- 
tinction of soloist to the Czar ; and it was she who hurriedly 
replaced Melba after the latter’s disaster in Siegfried. I 
think I am right in saying that Litvinne never sang in London, 
although the circumstances in which this sweet-natured and 
kind-hearted lady shook the dust of Covent Garden from her 
feet, with tears streaming from her eyes, make sad hearing. 
Mme. Litvinne is one of the little band of singers of the Golden 
Age still living in Paris, and I lately heard that she “se 
porte bien’; long may she continue to do so! 

I don’t know whether the following “‘ Beecham story ”’ is 
a ‘‘ chestnut ’—most stories are by the time they reach me— 
but I hope somebody will find it new. It was during a pro- 
vincial operatic tour ; the lights were lowered, the audience 
hushed, and Beecham’s baton was raised. Still holding it 
aloft, he said to his leader in a stage whisper, ‘“‘ What’s this? 
La Bohéme, isn’t it?” ‘“‘No, NO!’ Faust!” ‘ Faust? 


Right!’ and down came the baton ! 


Here is another, about Ben Davies, which is certainly a 
It comes from Mr. Riemens of Amsterdam, where 


new one. 
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a wireless reviewer, after hearing records of Songs of Araby 
and I know of two bright eyes, compared Ben unfavourably 
with a certain Bing Crosby, and added that this English 
crooner would not add to his reputation by singing this 
old-fashioned stuff. Now the next record, by Layton and 
Johnstone, was a complete revanche. . . .! 


I hear that Ben Davies has decided not to record again, 
which is a pity, as the records he made a short time ago 
showed clearly enough how well he might have sung some- 
thing bigger. 

Readers of ‘‘C.C.”? may have been shocked, bewildered, 
or amused, if they read in the Sunday Times a few weeks ago 
the utterance of its well-known music critic to the effect that 
our old friend Victor Maurel had so far failed to comprehend 
the psychology of the réle of Don Giovanni as to merit such 
terms as “gross failure’? and “‘a crudity of this kind ’’! 
Those who did not read it may well be wondering what crime 
Maurel could have committed, and whether they have been 
under a delusion in thinking him too great an intellectual 
force for so facile an assault on his intelligence. Well, they 
shall judge for themselves. The assault in question was 
provoked by nothing more portentous than Donna Anna’s 
recognition of her would-be betrayer “‘in the recitative for 
Don Giovanni which follows the quartet in the first act—where 
his insinuating offer of his devoted services leads to her flash of 
recognition ... that this is her would-be seducer and the 
murderer of her father. For the player of Don Giovanni to 
place his arm on the shoulder or round the waist of Anna, as 
Maurel did, is to exhibit a gross failure in psychological and 
dramatic tact. Itis not by a crudity of this kind that Don Giovanni 
unwittingly betrays himself, but solely by something professionally 
caressing in his voice.’ 

It may be so; but if ‘‘ tact” is in question, I should have 
preferred to have seen some reason advanced for this extra- 
ordinary hair-splitting, if such language were justifiable in 
writing of one of the world’s great men in his own particular 
métier. 

Speaking of Maurel reminds me to express to Mr. Percy A. 
Bull, on behalf of several readers who have expressed as 
much to me, our keen appreciation and enjoyment of his 
delightful letter in THE GRAMOPHONE of January. Many 
already will have ‘“‘ twigged”’ that Mr. Bull is none other 
than the ‘‘ Mr. B.”’ (alias ‘‘.P. A. B.’’) to whom “C.C.”’ has 
been so often indebted. The fact that Mr. Bull is still in full 
song at a time which some people still consider to be old age 
is a tribute to Maurel’s teaching; and his vast experience 
both as an opera-goer and as a distinguished amateur musician 
gives us the hope that we may hear from him again and at 
greater length. 

R. J. K. (Melbourne) refers to my parenthetical observation 
to him in November, and raises again the question of collectors’ 
preferences among notable singers. Why, he wants to know, 
is such and such a singer excluded from the collector’s 
Valhalla, while others of lesser talents are made much of? 
I think the answer is that there is no short definition of the 
model collector’s specimen. We know pretty well what an 
original disc of any given year looks like, and we know that 
it must be a record of a singer of historical importance in a 
recognised recording. Though Fonotipia have special claims, 
" t’’ recordings for other companies cannot have the 
interest of the artist’s original records. 


The singer of historical importance is easier to know than to 
define ; but in addition to attainment and achievement, he 
will be known for artistic integrity and sincerity of purpose. 
He will not have squandered his talents for easy notoriety and 
cheap applause by traffic with the unclean thing, or placed 
villas and motor-cars above the divine art of which he is a 
humble servant. ‘‘C.C.’’ has, I hope, rigidly avoided pointing 
the finger of scorn at those gifted singers who have chosen the 
easier way, but when it comes to praising them, their admirers 
must undertake this job themselves. 
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An Open Letter to Mr. P. G. Hurst 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Judging by the fact that my first action at the beginning 
of every month is to turn to your “ Collectors’ Corner,” you 
will. no doubt, realise that the subject has for me more than 
ordinary interest. 

Last month Mr. Bottomley wrote an article which, to my 
mind, was in every way excellent, and I hope that all those 
interested parties who are able to actively sponsor the scheme 
will lose no time in doing so. In the meantime, I feel sure that 
in putting forward the following suggestion I voice not only 
my own opinion, but also that of hundreds of others. We all 
enjoy the rare occasions when you are able to broadcast gems of 
your collection, the only drawback being that (1) the broad- 
casts are so rare, and (2) the time allotted to you is so short 
that when the specified half-hour is over we are all potential 
Oliver Twists. 

Would it be a liberty to suggest that, in conjunction 
with other owners of rare collections, it might be possible to 
hold recitals within the Metropolitan area at intervals of, say, 
every six to eight weeks. If such recitals could be arranged 
and duly advertised in THE GRAMOPHONE, there would be no 
doubt about getting a large and intelligent audience, quite 
apart from the fact as to whether admission were free or not. 


London, N.W.1 M. N. PrRIestiLey. 


National Record Library ? 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 


I am grateful to Mr. Bottomley for having given expression 
to the feelings and aims which have first been latent and then 
active in my own mind ever since I undertook ‘ Collectors’ 
Corner.” 

I know that the prospect of the breaking up and destruction 
of potentially priceless collections is a live issue in the minds 
of serious collectors, and that the question of how to preserve 
their collections until such time as they will be officially 
recognised as national treasures has been seriously canvassed 
among them. 

I confess I have felt much discouraged, despite my outward 
“ gleefulness,” by the apathy of such public bodies as I have 
tentatively approached on the subject ; and I have seriously 
wondered whether my proper course was to execute a little 
bow and disappear down the trap-door through which 
I bobbed up exactly five years ago, feeling rather like that 
military genius who led his troops to the top of the hill and led 
them down again. 

I have, as readers may remember, made what were intended 
to be significant references to the activities of American 
enthusiasts, who were laying the foundation of national or 
municipal collections, and were organising public exhibitions 
of such slender material as was available in that Continent. 
America, however, is one thing, and England is another ; 
and the same factors may operate in directly opposite fashion 
in the two hemispheres. But some still higher law may also 
be at work which will eventually cause these apparently 
opposing factors to come together; and this, reduced to 


practical form, may produce the strictly logical result of our 
collections finding homes where they will be best appreciated. 

We shrewdly suspect that, although American discs have 
a history of their own, the European “G. & T.”’ has a lure 
for American collectors that their own Victors can never 


have; and vague rumours continue to trickle in of the 
romantic figures that reputed millionaire collectors are paying 
for such isolated specimens as may have crossed the Atlantic. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose, then, that if the present 
tendency continues, the ultimate result is inevitable, as an 
alternative desirable at least to that of the steel needle and the 
scrap-heap? 

It seems hardly necessary to point out the obvious fact that 
the ideal repository for a national collection is already to 
hand in the B.B.C., which could not only preserve it in per- 
petuity but could allow the public ‘to hear selections from it 
trom time to time. 

This institution has, seemingly, for better or worse, come 
to stay—at any rate, it is far too expensive to get rid of— 
and some time it may even settle down. But although it 
did, once, profess itself interested in our cult, and was 
emphatic and liberal-minded in its expressions of appreciation 
of the success of my own broadcasts, that excellent and 
enlightened spirit has now been submerged in the new policy 
by which it has stepped down from its own pulpit and decided 
that the cinema is right, after all, in its cynical diagnosis of 
the mind of the people. 

I do not complain unduly that ideal use is not yet being 
made of anything so new and so enormous as broadcasting, 
nor is my aim here to attack that institution; but I want 
to show that the germ of the idea put forward by Mr. Bottomley 
is already in existence, and awaits only suitable conditions 
for its germination. The danger, however, that the dreaded 
dispersal of our collections may precede the measures to be 
taken to prevent it, is a real one—it is the sort of thing that 
seems to be a settled policy in old England, and we see it on 
every hand. 

** Collectors’ Corner,”’ although run by old fogies, is never- 
theless chiefly supported by young folk; and these young 
folk are as surely to be found within the walls of Broadcasting 
House as they are outside them ; and it will be an interesting 
race between these and their less imaginative seniors to 
decide the fate of the historical disc; for I am convinced 
that, in default of the B.B.C., there is no English institution 
sufficiently liberal-minded to open its doors to anything so 
obviously suspect as an old gramophone record. I have 
already hinted at the mess Tarquin the Superb, of dismal 
memory, made of the Sibylline Book negotiations: the 
writing is plainly enough on the wall. 


Meopham. P. G. Hurst. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Bottomley’s suggestion that a 
National Record Library should be formed. I have always 
been greatly intrigued with the section of the H.M.V. catalogue 
devoted to records of ‘‘ Unique and Historical Interest,” but 
when there are so many excellent modern records on our lists 
which we can never afford to buy it is difficult to find room in 
one’s collection for something which, by modern standards, 
is uncomfortable to listen to. Such records, if one possessed 
them, would be played very rarely and would thus be rather 
an expensive acquisition. A National Library would meet 
the case, in the same way that the National Gallery meets the 
case of those who wish to see the works of the Old Masters. 

But a national gramophone institution of this sort might 
do far more than preserve the memory of old music and old 
artists. It might also serve to introduce us to the new. It 
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could undertake to record the t majority of modern works 
from actual performances so fat visitors could listen to any 
new work of interest at will. It may be argued that actual 
performances are not always satisfactory and that the con- 
ditions are not suitable for good recording. But they would 
be quite good enough to serve as a means of gaining acquaint- 
ance with a new work, and in any case they would be far 
finer technically than the records of ten years ago. 

I don’t know how the finances would work out, but a gramo- 
phone museum or an annual gramophone exhibition might be 
incorporated so as to get an income from the “ gate money.”’ 
All those who listened to records could pay, say, Is. an hour, 
and perhaps a millionaire or two could be interested in the 
scheme. Works which proved popular might be recorded in 
disc form and sold in the ordinary way. 

Certainly something ought to be done to rectify a situation 
in which it is well-nigh impossible for those who do not live in 
London or one of the big musical centres of Europe to hear 
the work of important modern composers like Bax, Vaughan 
Williams, Walton, Schénberg, Bartok and Hindemith. All 
this should now be available to musicians as a matter of 
course—not just a few works of established reputation, but 
a large proportion of the total output of men like these— 
with representative examples from less widely known com- 
posers, Moeran, Warlock, van Dieren and others. 

As Mr. Bottomley says, such a scheme is bound to come in 
some form. Meanwhile, records of ‘‘ Unique and Historical 
Interest ’’ are being made daily, and unless something is done 
it wiil be impossible for our grandchildren ever to hear the 
voice of our late King or the Prime Minister’s great broadcast 
on the evening following his death. 


Cairo. M. H. 


Screen Opera 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 


I will refrain from expatiating on that controversial topic 
“The Future of Screen Opera,’ but I would very much like 
to outline one relevant point for the consideration of interested 
persons. 

The success of the two Grace Moore films was due almost 
wholly to the excellence of the sound recording and repro- 
duction. This statement is not only my opinion, but is shared 
by my technical and layman friends. 

It is general knowledge now that the singing sequences in 
these productions were ‘‘ dubbed” from hill-and-dale cut 
discs, and that they were recorded under better and more 
stable acoustic conditions than the usual “ sound-stage ” 
provides. Thus, for universal approbation of any future 
operatic films the sound-quality must be consistently of a 
high standard. It has been shown that such quality, 
although expensive to obtain, is possible in the pre-release 
theatre, but not always in the general release cinema. The 
necessity of using ‘‘ dupes,” or duplicate prints, for the latter 
often introduces distortion in the sound-track and _film- 
shrinkage, etc. Also a common defect of local cinemas is 
overloading of the power-amplifiers. Obviously, as the 
zsthetic effect is dependent mainly on sound, the faithfulness 
of the reproduced sounds to the original will determine to a 
large extent the success of the venture. I feel that this aspect 
of the question has not yet been fully taken into account. 


Ilford. DonaLp W. ALDows. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Although, as brows go, I am one of the lowest of the low, 
I believe that screen opera has a definite future. The success 
of the radio and gramophone have in some measure been due 
to the fact that those who can sing are not easy to the eye, 
whilst, on the other hand, those who are easy to the eye cannot 
sing. 

The American phrase “a definite radio personality ” 
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conveys the idea more eloquently. How often have we seen 
two-ton Tessies dragging their way across the stage in the 
réle of the consumptive Mimi? How often have we seen portly 
basses trying to imitate lissom toreadors? 

With Grand Opera this is a painful necessity. In addition 
we have the facial contortions of many singers. With the 
gramophone and radio these handicaps are eliminated, we can 
listen and form our own mental pictures of the beings who are 
singing. 

With the cinema going operatic we can go a step farther, 
By a process known as ‘“‘ dubbing ’’ we can have a beautiful 
voice grafted on to a beautiful face. Or, to avoid those 
lamentable lapses which we have seen, we can provide the 
music and singing as a mere running commentary and thus 
avoid such “Ann O’Malley’s’’ as a man singing perfectly 
after a long sprint. Vive la Cinopera! 


Birmingham 11. CRUSOE. 


The Art of the Music Hall 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


In reply to J. C. W. Chapman and others who are under the 
misapprehension that I accidentally omitted certain music-hall 
artistes from the article on that subject in the December 
GRAMOPHONE, I should like to state that I tried to make 
it clear in the second paragraph of that article that my 
intentions were to indicate, in the main, discs made by artistes 
not mentioned in Mr. Corrigan’s article of December 1931. 

Thus, Billy Williams and those stars named therein were 
exempt from my contribution, and if readers have any qualms 
that I have no respect and esteem for those not mentioned 
I hope this explanation will ease their minds. 

I may say that I possess records by all those mentioned 
by Mr. Corrigan and could quite easily have written about 
them had I so chosen, but I did not wish to repeat the eulogies 
made in that excellent article of 1931. 


Glasgow. S. C. GREAVEs. 


High Fidelity 
: To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 


““ 


We are busy here, but not too much so to “ go to work on 
you ” once in a while when we think that our bit of comment 
may do you and those who read your pages a bit of good. 

Taking the January issue, page 312, column 1, where you 
say Gluck made the only recording of Leroux’ Le Nil, let 
us mention that the Pathé catalogue contains X 93044 (12-inch) 
—upon one face of which Ninon Vallin renders this work in 
ravishing style. Your Columbia house ought to press this 
item for British consumption. It’s su-well ! 

On page 342, P. Wilson holds forth in technical vein- 
rather pessimistically, it seems. Most ‘high fidelity,” so 
called, is ‘‘ out of place’’ when we consider that most com- 
mercial records have a limited frequency range, and that 
broadcast programmes are not very greatly better. The “ flat 
characteristic” or “uniform response”’ is a feature of 
practically no value whatever when it is borne in mind that 
distortion is present in every record and every broadcast. 
How true this is is personally known to us through our own 
close attention to certain private experiments now under 
way in New York. We have been watching these with 
intense interest because of the radical technique pursued and 
the breath-taking results so far achieved. Let us give you a 
hint that the system is up to full efficiency at sub-audible 
frequencies. The 32-foot pipes are fully reproduced by it. 
Its flexibility and balance are amazing at all dynamic levels. 
However, it will probably remain available only to the rich : 
it is so costly to construct. 

On page 354 ‘ Edisonite ’’ concludes an arresting letter. 
It should console him to know that even we, with our 
exceptional experience with “ high fidelity,” retain one of 
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Edison’s Diamond Disc machines in our studio and find its 
occasional use a pleasure. 

May we present the suggestion that your comments on 
French and American ‘“ hot’’ music be less invidious ? It 
would be more convincing if it were not the invariable rule 
lately. British “‘ hot” is darned good at times and can 
stand on its own. There is no need to knock foreign produc- 
tions—merely on principle, that is. 


New York. ALBERT J. FRANCK. 


Learning to Listen 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 

I must express to my friends Percy Scholes and A. R. my 
profound gratitude for their comments on my work for the 
establishment of the educational use of the gramophone. 

It amuses me to recall that the little book written for us 
fifteen years ago by Scholes bore the title of ‘‘ Learning to 
Listen,’ but the world of education dubbed it as ‘‘ "Oping to 
’Ark ’—the invention of a violently antagonistic Director of 
Education who wielded great influence in those days. 

WALTER YEOMANS. 


Brahms 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

I was much interested in Mr. M. G. Wilson’s essay on the 
B flat Concerto, as it is one of my favourite works and I have 
just got the new Schnabel edition. Brahms is in my special 
“niche ’ also, though Bach, Wagner and Mozart are no great 
distance away. He appeals largely because the “ classical ”’ 
and ‘‘romantic’”’ elements appear to me to be combined more 
successfully than in any other great composer—besides, 
there is the indefinable “‘ something.’’ I am the lucky possessor 
of three dozen completely recorded works besides extracts of 
many more, and I can safely say the Brahms items are played 
more frequently than any others. Of the twenty-four chamber 
works, I have twenty. To complete these we want recordings 
of the Trio in B (Op. 8), the Quintet in F (Op. 88), the ’Cello 
Sonata in F (Op. 99), and the Second Clarinet Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 120b). A new recording is wanted of the sombre Clarinet 
Trio in A minor (Op. 114) to replace the old Columbia acoustic. 
May we also have the two Sonatas (Op. 120) with Clarinet, 
please? Tertis has recorded the first with the Viola, but it is 
Clarinet not string music. New recordings would be desirable 
of the Sextet in G (Op. 36) and the great Clarinet Quintet 
(Op. 115). Of all the chamber works the Horn Trio (Op. 40) 
is, I think, the most perfectly recorded and it is beautiful 
music beautifully played (H.M.V.DB2105-08). The orchestral 
works, too, should be completed by recording in full the 
two early Serenades. Brahms-lovers would also be glad to 
have recordings of both sets of Liebeslieder Waltzes (Op. 52 
and 65) and a complete set of the Requiem (Op. 45), not 
to mention the Schicksalslied (Op. 54). In conclusion, why 
should not a society be formed for recording Brahms’ songs? 

St. Bees, Cumberland. GEorGE Drxon, Lieut.-Colonel. 


An Apology 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the January issue of THE GRAMOPHONE that most 
talented pianist, Miss Eileen Joyce, pointed out an error 
which I made in my letter published in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of December last, and I wish to tender her an apology for 
having made the erroneous statement to which she refers. 

Birmingham. Witi1amM H. Brown. 


Bush Hill Recorded Music Society 

The first programme of this newly formed society consisted 
of Coates’ ‘Cinderella Phantasy”’ and ‘“ Knightsbridge 
March,”’ Sibelius’ ‘‘ Swan of Tuonela,’’ portion of his Second 
Symphony and the Intermezzo from his Karelia Suite, the 
second movement from Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto, 
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Gigli’s ‘‘ O Paradiso,’’ Galli-Curci’s ‘‘ Grand Air of Catherine,” 
Chaliapine’s ‘‘ Blind Plowman ”’ and “ O, could I but express 
in Song,” and Rubinstein playing Chopin’s Waltz in A flat 
and Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat. Mr. N. F. Dunmore, 
15, Bush Hill, Northampton, is the Hon Secretary. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


At the second January meeting, on Friday 24th, Mr. Barnes, 
a 1935 “recruit,’’ gave his first programme. This proved 
one which maintained high standards of recording and per- 
formance throughout, and, since Mr. Barnes had made 
““melody ’’ the keystone of his programme, it was acceptable 
to all. 

First came two Handel Concertos for organ and orchestra, 
Nos. 7 and 13 (the ‘“‘ Bourrée’’ and ‘‘ Cuckoo and Nightin- 
gale’); organist, Herbert Dawson. This record (H.M.V. 
DA1261), containing such wealth of joyous music, can be 
unreservedly recommended as a pleasant surprise to melody 
lovers who might not be attracted by the title. 

The next item was the truly magnificent performance—and 
recording—of Gigli in ‘‘ Che gelida manina ’’ from La Bohéme. 
There followed some marvellous violin-playing by Szigeti 
in Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 4 in D major (with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra). 

A record for universal recommendation was that of Sydney 
MacEwen singing “‘ Turn Ye to Me” and ‘Island Moon ”’ 
(Parlo. E4108): a flawless recording and one which captures 
the very essence of this charming tenor’s voice. One would 
not easily tire of the haunting beauty of these songs ; 
MacEwen’s Scottish accent goes well with the former, which is 
from ‘‘ Songs of the North,” while the latter has nothing 
to do with either croon or coon, but expresses in song a senti- 
ment akin to George Borrow’s ‘‘ Wind on the Heath.” 

Most of the second half of the programme was taken by 
the superlative recording of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appassionata ”’ 
Sonata, played by Edwin Fischer. Elgar’s Enigma Variations 
8 and 9, by Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, under the composer, 
concluded the programme. 

Mr. Barnes is to be congratulated on making his ‘‘ debut ” 
evening with a programme of such merit ! 

New Issues took the first half of the evening at the 
February 7th meeting. A very fine band recording was that 
by Garde Republicaine Band in arrangements of the Grand 
March from Tannhduser and Lohengrin Prelude to Act IIT 
(Col. LX462). 

The second half was given to the contents of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society Album No. 6, which included the “‘ Pathétique.” 
This programme was given by Mr. F. T. Dixon, who, while 
refraining from technical details, gave a clear idea as to the 
composer’s intention in each sonata. Pianist, Schnabel. 

Meetings are held on alternate Fridays—March 6th, 20th, 
April 3rd, ete.—commencing at 8 p.m., at the Kirkdale Café, 
Sydenham, S.E.26, and visitors are always welcome. 

Particulars of the Society will be gladly sent upon applica- 
tion to Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48, Chartham Road, 
South Norwood, 8.E.25. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Mr. A. Goodchild’s lecture-recital on January 20th was 
in many ways the most successful of the season, for although 
it was based on works by Bach, Vivaldi, and Elgar, the 
selection was such as to be neither too high-brow nor too 
low-brow. “‘ Dance music ”’ after the interval turned out to be 
a judicious collection of movements from the Suites, ranging 
from Boccherini to Holst. Altogether a delightful evening. 

On February 10th Mr. H. R. Cooper presented a programme 
of choral and organ selections, some of the records, although 
pre-electric, giving great satisfaction. The miscellaneous 
records in the second half were also well chosen, and proved 
conclusively that many early issues are too good to be 
forgotten. 
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High Wycombe and District Music Society 


There was an excellent muster of members at the second 
meeting of the above Society, held on Wednesday, January 
29th, at the County Pianoforte School, Queen Square, High 
Wycombe. One minute’s silence was observed at the opening 
of the meeting in memory of King George V. The programme 
on this occasion was given jointly by two members of the 
Society, Mr. F. R.’French (Hon. Treasurer) and Mr. Fred E. 
Walton, who gave a recital of gramophone records and a 
Chopin recital respectively. Mr. French’s gramophone recital 
opened with Haydn’s charming String Quartet in G major, 
Op. 76, No. 1, as played by the Poltronieri String Quartet of 
Milan. This was followed by Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
(Kreisler and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech). After the interval, Mr. Walton played 
Three Studies, Op. 10 (No. 10 in C, No. 3 in E, and No. 11 in 
E flat), the B flat minor Scherzo, Op. 31, and concluded with 
two waltzes, A flat, Op. 42, and C sharp minor, Op. 64, 
No. 2. The audience much enjoyed the evening’s programme, 
and both Mr. French and Mr. Walton were warmly 
thanked. 

Mr. Hubert Crook, organist and choirmaster of All Saints 
Church, High Wycombe, gave a most interesting lecture at 
the Society’s meeting on February 12th, at the County Piano- 
forte School, High Wycombe. His subject, “Some Early 
English Composers,”’ is one with which most music-lovers are 
not too familiar. Mr. Crook piloted his hearers from the 
Gregorian chant through the ages to the times of Byrd, Giles 
Farnaby, Purcell, Thomas Arne and Croft, to mention but a 
few of the composers dealt with. Throughout his talk Mr. 
Crook gave musical illustrations on the piano and gramophone. 
Earlier in the evening Mr. John Walter presented a recital of 
gramophone records. His programme included Siegfried’s 
Funeral March (Wagner), Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem 
“Isle of the Dead,’’ and Vincent d’Indy’s Symphony for 
Orchestra and Pianoforte in G major, Op. 25. Altogether a 
delightful evening. A vote of thanks to Mr. Crook and Mr. 
Walter concluded the meeting. 

Meetings are being held fortnightly until the end of May. 
Further particulars may be readily obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. G. Youens, 200, Totteridge Road, High 
Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


On January 8th was held the annual “ Ladies’ Night.” 
Since the first of these meetings some fifteen years ago, on 
which occasion the ladies surprised some of the male gramo- 
philes by showing, not only a keen, critical musical sense and 
an aptitude for programme building, but also a technical 
appreciation of the best uses to which the gramophone may be 
put, the ladies’ meeting each session has been something to 
look forward to. 

The two programmes for the evening under review were 
intriguing in their titles and unusual in scope. They were, 
moreover, full of musical interest and contained some choice 
examples of modern recordings. 

Miss Tadman, who chose for her subject ‘“ Philately’s 
Tribute to Music,” had been at some pains to ascertain just 
how far composers and musicians had achieved the honour of 
having special postage stamps dedicated to their names and 
genius. In this matter, as in many others, music appears to 
be the Cinderella of the arts. Nevertheless the memory of a 
few of the world’s famous composers has been in a measure 
perpetuated in this way. Commemorative postage stamps 
have been issued in honour of Bach, Handel, Smetana, Bellini, 
and many others. This must be a source of satisfaction to 
philatelists who are also music-lovers, as is Miss Tadman. 
whose programme gained added interest by reason of an 
exhibition of stamps with musical associations. 
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The second part of the evening was devoted to a programme 
presented by Miss Armstrong, who chose for her subject 
**' The Supernatural in Music.’’ If all of us could bring to the 
matter of our superstitions and inhibitions the light-hearted 
and humorous outlook of Miss Armstrong there would be a 
braver defiance of many silly little observances and much legs 
“touching of wood.” Ghouls and spectres, demons and 
magicians, even with the impressive musical background 
which the recitalist brought to their aid, seemed to be very 
small fry. Miss Armstrong’s description of the Magic (Black 
variety) Scene in the Wolf’s Glen (Der Freischutz), felicitous 


and witty—if a trifle malicious—should lighten the pages of & 


the next published Book of the Operas. 


The 400th meeting of the Society was celebrated on 
January 20th, the first half being appropriately devoted to 
**400 Years of Music.” The development of music from 
Palestrina to the present day was illustrated by excerpts from 
over thirty records, and for this Mr. Ward provided an 
ingenious arrangement of two turn-tables, amplifier, and loud- 
speaker, by which the various pieces were “‘ faded ”’ in or out. 
The music was dovetailed into a commentary by Mr. Brook 
(via microphone and loudspeaker), the result being excellent 
in its continuity. Later, Mr. Bell (one of the founders of the 
Society) played some of his earliest records (Tetrazzini, 
Kreisler, Caruso), and these sounded extraordinarily well 
considering their age. The musical programme was con- 
cluded by a short recital of pianoforte solos by Mr. Roy 
Taylor, one of our most popular guest lecturers, and a group 
of contralto songs by Miss Furlong. 

A statement by Mr. Harwood to the effect that the Society's 
members have spent collectively at least £31,000 on records 
and instruments since 1913 may be of interest. This remark- 
able figure should surely convince the gramophone companies 
that the societies give them practical as well as moral support! 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The subject of the February meeting was ‘“ Delius ”’ and the 
lecture was given by Mr. D. J. Smethan. Conceiving the 
composer as a creator, in music, of the emotions aroused by 
scenes of natural beauty, the lecturer illustrated his remarks 
by some magnificent records taken, mainly, from the Delius 
Society’s Album. 

Visitors are welcome. The headquarters is Sanders’ 
Restaurant, High Street, Lewisham. Particulars from Hon. 
Secretary, 96, Milborough Crescent, Lee, S.E.12. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The fifth recital of the season was given by Mr. F. W. 
Woodward of the above Society. The first half of the pro- 
gramme was devoted entirely to works for the violin and 
included Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, Op. 64, played 
by Kreisler and the London Philharmonic Orchestra; other 
items were by such composers as Saint-Saéns, Paganini, 
Barzini and Moussorgsky, and recorded by the well-known 
artists Yehudi Menuhin and Heifetz. 

After a brief interval the programme was continued with 
songs by John McCormack and included the Ave Maria 
by Peter Cornelius; then followed Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat minor, this recording by Rubinstein and the 
London Symphony Orchestra being played in its entirety. 

The question of playing entire works instead of movements 
from the same was unanimously decided upon at the last 
meeting of the Society. In fact, the future programmes are 
likely to be more on the lines of the Promenades. 

Mr. Woodward gave some interesting analytical notes in 
between the items and this plan is likely to be followed at 
subsequent recitals. 
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